Gofman, John and Arthur Tamplin. 1973. POISONED POWER. Emmaus, • 

Pennsylvania: Rodale Preas. $2.00. Gofman and Tamplin are former atomic 
energy commission sciientists who present extensive information on nuclear 
'power plants and'the perils the^ pose. 

Goldstein, Jerome. 1973. HOW TO lylANAGE YOUR COMPAKY.ECOLOGIQALLY. 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania: Rodale Press. $1.00v Very useful suggestions are 
provided for business leaders. , * 

Graham, Frank, Jr. 1970. SINCE SILENT SPRING. Greenwich, ConnecMcut: 

Fawcett Publications. $0.95. Graham examines current pe»*icide problems. ^ 

Hoyland, Carol and David Hovland. - 1972. AMERICANS ENDANGERED WILiDLIFE.' 
New York: Tower Publications. $0.95. The^Hovlands pre'sent a* sincere 
plea to save America* s wildlife. 

Illich;^ Ivan. 1970. DESCHOOLING SOCIETY. New York: Harper and Row. $L. 25.' 
Illich calls for an 'educational process which is more spontaneous, community- 
based, and humatiistic. ^ 

Kormondy, Edward. 1969. COJMCEPTS OF ECOLOGY. Englewood Cliffs, Ne3^ 
'Jersey: Prentice Hall. , $4. 95. The basic principles of ecology are 
^^11 thoroughly explained. v ' . 

M^rxf Wesley._^ *J^67.:, THE.FRA^^J^i OCSJ^lVr. New York: Ballatine Books. $0.95. 
Marx deplores contamination 'b| tjjf^e oceUfns. 
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Mea'dows,., Donellai et al\ 1972. THE LIMITS TO GROWTH. New York: 

American Library. $1. 25. An MIT team presents i conriputerijied slnalysis 
of the basic fctctors which govern growth- population, food production! 
resource depletion, industrialization, and pollution ^generation. \ 

McCarry, Charles. -1972. CITIZEN NADER New York: New American Libl^ry. 

$1. 2^ McCarry gives insights on Ralplj Nader, a man who live's as-he speaks. 

' ' ' ■ 

Mclnnis, Noel and Don Alb recht. 1975. WHAT .MAKES EDUCATION ENVIRON-' 

MENTAL. Louisvill^/ Kentucky: Data Courier, Inc. A compilation of ^ 
articles by forty- four outstanding, author s. 

Packard,. Vance. I960: * THE WASTE MAKERS. New York: Pocket Books.x $0. 95^ 
A work which exposes the American philosophy of deliberate waste. 

Reich, Charles. 1970. THE -GREENING OF AMERICA. Neyr York: Bantam Books. 
$r. 95. Reieln predicts the humanization of America through the development 
' of a new consciousness^. / ' 

Riej^ow, Robert and Leona RiAiSw. 1967. MOMENT IN THE SUN. New York: 

Ballentine Books. $0. 91. A dynamic description, of environmental problems^ 

is presented, • < 

"' ' * 
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Silborman. Charles. - 1970. CRISIS IN THE CLASSRODM. New YorkT^intage 
Booltjj. $2.4^ Silberman pleads for humane schools which help cbftldren 
h»arn to it»el, as well as to think. 

Sunun. Puwl and Arthur Simon.' 1973. THE POLITICS OF WORLD HUIvIGER. New 
York: Harper's Mag.3.zine Press. $8.95. The Simons call for nationalism * 
with responsibility and suggest ways America can help solve, the problems of 
earthwide hunger and povei'ty a very passionate and thoughtful book. 

Stone, .Tabor. .1971. BEYOND THE AUTOMOBILE. ^ Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall. $2.45. Stone suggests positive ways of, reshaping the trans- 
portation environment. ' 

Storer, John. 1953. THE WEB OF LIFE. New York: N^w American Library. $0.95. 
This work is a classic in the field of ecology. 

Swatek, Paul. 1970. THE USER'S GUIDE TO THE PROTECTION OF THE ENVIRON-i 
MENT. New York: Ballantine Books. $1. 25. Swatek presents practical imAts 
for improving the home and community^environments. 

Terry, Mark. f972. TEACHING FOR SURVIVAL. New York: Ballantine Books. 
^ $1.25. This book is a classic in the field of environmental education* and pro- 
vides excellent ideas for implementing interdisciplinary instructional approaches 
and sound environmental management.. ^ 

Toffler, A.lvin. 1^970. FUTURrE SHOCK. N^w Yorl<:: Bantam Books. $J. 9Bi A 
penetrating ^analysis of the per^s of rapid change and future environmental 
diversity isXp^resented one of the great works of our time. 

Tucker, Anthony. 1972. THE TOXIC METALS. New York: Ballantine Books. 

$1. 25. Tucker writes of the environmental contamination caused by m^^rcury, 

lead, Selenium, cadmiurh,' an<i chrome. ' ' / 

* > . 

WalUck, Franklin. 1972. THE AMERICAN WORKER: AN ENDAl^GERED SPECIES. 
Nfew York: Ballantine Books. $1. 50. Wallick deplores the envir onmenl^al- 
conditiohs of the workplace and suggests improvements. 

Winter, Ruth. 1972. BEWARE OF THE FOOD YOU EAT. New YolOc: New Arnerican 
Lilq^rary. $1. 25. The Book examines abuses in the food processing industry. 

Wood, Namcy. 1971. CLEARCUT. New York: Charles Curtis. $2.75. Wood 
argues for more careful use of Americans forest resource^,. 
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Forward ' n ■ f : o ' 

This GfluidebooK to In-»Service Environinental Education Workshop s for Teachers 
ha^ been prepared as the Final Report of the Environmental Educatiqn 
Leadership Development Project, a project funded jointly by th^ -U.S. Office 
of Educati6n, Division of Technology and Environmental Education, and the 
Illinois Board of Governors of*State Colleges-/ gxid Universities, The ^ 
Project was conducted from June 23, 197^' - June 22, 1975 at Governors 
Sto^fe University, Park Forest South, Illinois , 'unde^ the direction of ^ 
Dr. James Joseph Gallagher. . ' • 

- This"^ report serves as a compilation pf th*e outcomes pf the Project pre- 

par.ed. in- a format that wi:ll be helpful to others ^wtio/ are responsible for 

the in-service education of teachers in environi|i^ntal' education. The 

report was prepared by Dr. Gallagher; Dr.' Leoa^Xalewski , Environment A 

, C\irricuiuin Circuit Rider for the^PrOjeot ; 'R0gA^. Olson, a participating- 
*■ - / ^ ^' . 

teacher .in the Pro^Ject ; and Paula Colar'iq, Graduate Assistant. Editorial 

S'upervision was provided, by Elizabeth Swartz; art work'^ was done by Gail 

Grigsby; and Jay.' Williams -served as layout advispr, 

James Joseph Gallagher 
* • ^ ' ^ - Park Forest South 

- ' • ' September 19t5 
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During recent yearjs environmental concerns have been popularized and in-- 
cbrporated into school curricula with increasin^^ frequency. UndeFlying . 
these* -concerns is a complex array of interlocking issues based ^n ec6logy , 
econoifircs^ biolQp:y, politics, chemistry, psychology, I'and-use planning, ' ^ - " 
'ethi^s^,* aesWetics and %any other areas of natural science, social soience 
and. humanities. Many people are recognizing -the need for alerting students 
io the complex nature of envirqnjiental issues to enable them to become more 
^inforined citizens and voters who will be able to make wise choicesfe.n theif 
-personal activities and collective decisions. 

In- response, instructional planners, educational materials developers 
and -p^iblishers have made available a wide variety of textbooks, resource 
materials, films, simulations , ga^es and other m*terial*s for classicoom use.. 
However, all of these materials require competent teachers who understand 
the complexity "of environmental- matters and can orchestrate \hese elements ^ 
into a curriculum that will help students acqui re ^Rn(!ftfledge , attitudes, 
and skills necessary to deal .with ^'current and future challenges. . 

Unfortunately, due to the recency of the popularization of environ- 
mental' concerns, few teachers have the .b3.ckground needed to effectively 
^•mrleraent a curriculum which deals, with environmental issues 'from a multi- 
ii::v;ip! innr-y't'^^^ii^'t '-'^^ viev;. Moi;t cec-ndary teaq^Iers are specialists in one 
air-ip, ir.e'n^K^li .ru^ science, ^;ocia^ studiei:, Knglish or art and lack bfeadth 
in i^v-^icir^tlr^i a^ixrer^r envir-mnental concerns from other perSp^t iyes . 
i' vrM-/:x:-v fic^.or-/, rr- t::e ';thor hand, frequently deal with ^ail disci- 
' l/Auf^r t'.t r.'^r.y l^icV. Lhe le^^th 'f LHck^^round, especially in science, neede^ 

t-:. wit:. - r te(r.pr rary env ir: nrr^er^tai issues. ^Ilius, if -environmental 

' e'iu(^Mt. ^ 1 ecvirio x-trt ^.^f the r^chooi curriculujTi, much work needs to- 

be d'-r.e t..' re-educate t-eachers so that they acquire Imowl edge, attitudes 

. -I _ .. .J 

• and -ki;: neeaed to help studentc. A means 'i^s needed by whicji classroom 

teacher^- can ivafficiently upgrade their' bac¥grour^.'To>Jhat tjciey Rr,e able .to: 

(1.) r.ake valid decisions when planning for the infusion of environmental. . . 

education ifito t^ieir own school, and (2) devis^ strategies for implementing' 

these plans effectively^ ^ / / * . 

' <s> / ■ • I 

/ 



•^a- %ie task is a sizable one, partly because of the complexity and inter- 

. 

^elatedness of the knowledge vhich bears on environmental y^ducation and 
partly tecause of the number of teachers who need to be re-educated. Little 
^fui be done to reduce the magnitude of the former component , :but the latter - 
can be made more** manageable by helping some of the more professionally con- 
cerned classroom teachers develop potential as environmental education 
leaders who possess bot^i the knowledge and skills needed- to aid other class- 
room teachers in improving environmental education in their school districts. 
It was in Jbhis' context that the Environmental Education. Leadership 'Development? 
Project was formulated. 

This Project was devised to foster infusion of improved environmental " , 

edjicatiori into" the total curriculum of secondary school districts. It was, 

a^model program for upgrading knowledge and skilly of professionally con- 

cerne(i secondary school teachers so they could assume the role of local 

school district leaders ^inyenvironm^ntal education.. The overall goals of 

the project were: - ' • 

V 1. To upgrad.e knowledge of th^ causes, consequences aad ways of 
solviiig environmental prol^J-ems. ft~ - - 

^ 2. To increase knowledge of and skill in 'using materials and 
^ strategies for environmental education, ». ^ 

3. To enhance knowledge and .skl^!*- in'"leaders'hl«p^jole^,,.j9^^ 

agent ^ . w 

Expected competencies (objectives) for participants were established. . These 

were classified in three groups — ^environment-related objectives, educational^ 

related objectives and leadership- t'^lated objectives as follows: ^ 

Environment- related Objectives : Or^^ completing the program for 
^ development of .environmental education leadership personnel, each 

participant should be able to: / 

1. demonstrate conceptual and practical knowledge about the 

natural and human- altered environments and theq-r inter- ^ 
relationships. For .exaiinple , ea'ch participant shauld be 

able to'; ^ ^ 

~ , . . " * 

a, describe and apply principles and concepts oiLr ecology, 
' . chemistry, ^vxrdnmental planning, economics, sQciolCKgy 

and other disciplines ^t^—^n^^onmental pipblems. 



2. 



3. 



b. utilize concepts and priri'ciples from several disci- 
^ plines as tools fqr interpreting local en^iromnental • 
problems and undei^t anding their relationshij) .within 
larger contexts. • , " 

des-cribe and analyze c|ntemporary., environment-da plfobl-ems .in 

terms of natural- science and social scia^i^e prin6i|)lt^ and . 

relationships, for example, each .participant should be able. 

read and interpret an environmental impact statiement. 



to 
a. 
b. 



identify a specific environments problem ai^d. analyze 

it in*" terms of iktural 'science and social science co/icepts. 

formulate a description of' a specif ic environmental- pro-^ 
blem based on conO^epts from the natural and social 
sciences . 



d. demonstrate a methoYoldgy for assessing environmental^ 
/ developments in terries of sgcial, cultural and/eco- 

logi cal indi cators . 
I. 

utilize a variety of tecllhiciues of problem- solving aii^i decision- 
making. For example, eac]\^.participiit' should be able. to: 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 
e . 

' f . 



identify alternative s\plutions to an environnental 
problem. 

evaluate the^^-^ternatV ves in terras of immediate and 
long range con^seq^uenc^s A 

make judgments on desirability 6f one '^alt^r native over 
another based upon consequences.. 

recognize the role of humW values in decision-making. 

describe how problem- solving and decision-making tech-' 
niques -^^an be generalized \to new problems.- 
identify cons'traints in generalizing problem-solving 
and decision-making techniques., 



define values positions for curjrent ^^ironmental issues, 

.d b<e able to: 



example, each parti cipatxt shoial 
a 



For 



describe a variety of values Systems .which influence 
actions regarding the envirorjbent . ^ > - - 

b. infer values systems of oppo]|Lents in an environmental 
controversy. - 

c. x^ identify behavioral conseq.i;tfendes of a specified values 

^position. 1^ \ / ^ 

Education-Related Objectives i^ fl.complej^arttife ihe program, each^partici 
pant should be able to: ^ „ .<» 
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5. assess tY\e quality of available instructional ipaterials for environ- 
mental education in terms of educationally and environmentally 
sound criteria. • Fo*r example, each participant should be\ble to: 

a. describe several examples of commercially available environ- 
mental education programs and instructionarl materials.. 

* % ' 

b. interpret the philosophy and rationale on which these examples 
* of materials, are based. 

c. formulate criteria for assessing the quality of environ-, 
mental education instructional materials. / 

d. make ju'dgments about the ^appropriateness of Inaterials by 
analyzing the 'relationship of thfe philosophy and rationale 
of materials with his school's environmental education 
objeciLves. 

6. demonstrate a repertoire of techniques for organizihg and i^lementing 
instruction using th-e environment. • For example, each p§.rticipant 
should be ab^e to: 

a» demonstrate ^s^lls^ in conducting field studies with 
secondaiy school students. 

b. demonstrate techniques of helping students clarify values, 
their origins and corisequencbs . |i . 

utilize standard technique^ for environmental .analysis 
appropriate for secondary school level. ^ 

d. utilize contemporaiy techniques such as simulation and 

gaming, applicable to environmental education. 

' • - - . 

Leadership-Related Objectives: On completihg the program, each partici- 
pant should be able to r ' , • 

7. demonstrate ability to formulate a geaeralized pian for infusion 
of environmental education into the curriculum^ For example, 
each participant should be. able to: [ ~ . * " 

■ a. write a. set oh general objectives /or ah environmental 
education program, coui*se or unit.; 

b. 'identify strategi^^ff. for helpingj^^^students achieve these 

objectives. /. - ' ' 

c. determine procedures for implementing and evaluating 

proposed, strategies. 

• ■ ■■■■ < . • 

8. utilize processes for initiating^, implementing, and evaluating Changes 
in ihstructional programs. For example, each participant shoiild be 
able to : . ^ . 

a. describe major concepts and processes' of change 'agent ry . 

b. formulate a plar* f or introducing an instriictional 



innovation in er^rdnmental education 
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c. " provide leadership and support for other elassyoom 
^ . . teachers who aie attempting a *nev approach to environ- 

3 mental edjic at ion. 

d. . serve as a clearing house foiN^ environmental education 

information and resources. • 
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^iie* target ^.rea fJr' the project vul> aeterniried by tha fact that one-half 

or tj.;e teacfiers in the irtate of IliinL^s and at -least one- fourth of those 

fror. Indiana* iiVe and work vithtn ar; biour Vs ' drive of«H::te (Governors State ' 

University campus. Thit* includes teachers, from the^entraj. cities of Cary^ ^ «. 

^d Chicat^J, the vast sutdrlan rinf of freatei- Lhioaro, autonomous cities- 

'H*ke Joliet find Kankakee, and rural comir.urtit Icl' wh ioh^ lie to the ^outh.and 

west of ChicagQ (P^igune 1), ^ ' , ^ 

^ • • ' t 

. v/ithin this arq.a, the. project staff woi'ke^i t. iaentip^ teams of dedicated, 
"professional science and social studies teachers who wished to work jointly 
to develop their capabilities and serve* as "^rass routs" ieadersiiip personnel, 
for initiating or imp r ev in 'g''^^TTv4j:m3pi^i^ education in their home-' school' 
dlstribts. In. additiorr toJvteaih' members '^^I'sonal interests, their school • 
district ha^to b^ willing to make a commiment to environmental education 
■by supporting limited release time to permit partiQipat ion in ten day-long 
in-service sessions an.d, "further , by then utilizing the teachers V^newly- 
acquired skills in making district-wide iinprovements in environmental education 

I»n' selecting participants, the project ' staff sought a balanced / distri;- 

^ ' ' ■ ' ■ / "u ' 

bution of districts in terms of geography and population density /so that 
the newly developed 1-eadershipJipersonnel could provide a .demonstration and ' 
leadership- function for an area surrounding their home district as well as' 
within their district. In thi-s way, the long-term benefits of this project 
would be enhanced. . 

The project ran* for c5ne year beginning J\ine 23, 197^ and ^consisted Of 
thrle somewhat overlapping phale^r Planning and Development , Implementation , 
and Evaluation , .Phase I, Planning ^^d Development , otook place in July,' 
Augu&t *and September. ^ During this p^se, program planning and participant 
recruitment occurrecj. School districts in the greater Chicago metropolitan, 
area were contacted to determine their interest and willingness ta parti- 
cipate and provide the necessary supports^. Simultaneously with recruitment, 
planning and development bf the program took place. - ' 

Riase II, Implementation ,^ began October 1 and continued through May- ' This 
was a two- pronged effort at aiding participants in developing leadership* skills 




figure...! - Target Ared 




in environmental education. One part consisted of ten 'day-long in-service 
workshops at the Unilrersity. The second consisted of periodic visits to 
participating school districts by th^ Project's Environmental Curriculum 
Circuit Rider. ^ . ' ' » ^ . 

University Workshops ^ ^ ^ 

•t During each of these sessions, participants were engaged in activities 
designed to: ^ j / ' " 

1. improve knowledge, skills and techniques related to the broad 
disciplinary and interdisciplinary gontent of environmental 
sciences (described in objectives 1-U). 

2. increase knowledge and skills relatm'g to eijvironmental educa- 
tion in secondary sc^ols (objectives, 5^6) • ^ j- ' *^ • * ' 

3. enhance knowledge and skills in, leadertship including concepts^; . - ' 
on change agentry, and the dynamics of educational innoAjation 
(objectives T-8). ^ • , 

•fiiese objectives w^re achieved by engaging particip^ts in learning activities 
designed for them by members of the college's multi-disciplinary faculty, 
8 including the project staff "and: ^ ' " , 

1. an analytical chemist specializing in ^an air' and water ^ ' 
pollution analysis *^ ' ' X- 

2. a biologist , ^ . - . <^ 
. 3. sCn.. ecological psychologist ^ - .■ • 

U." an environmental planner^ 

5. a political scientist ^ -^ 

6. a geochemist / " ' ' 

7. an economist ^ ; ' 
• 8. an ecologist . - 

9. a manlagement Specialist ^ . " 

10. a specialist in environmental legislation and lobbying 

During the in-service session^ participants were given opportunities in 
laboratory work,^ field work, development of skills in analysis of polluted 
a^ir, water and soil, participation in mult i- disciplinary and ecological 
studies, con siderat/fSi of; legal, elhical, and economic consequence^ -of 
environmental proiolems and their resolution, study. of urban, suburban and 
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rural environments, study of ^ environnientV education materials, -curriculum 
planning and utilizing materials frpin the b^iversity ' s multi-media Learning 
fl^sources Center, 

T>ie schedule, and subject arep for the ten diversity-based s^essions' 

include the following: / * ' . ^ " * 

' * ^ • ■ - ' ■ / . ^ . ' 

0. • ORGANizATIONAL FRAMEWORK 

• Enfironmental Education Leadership Develojpient Project 
University Workshops - / / Subject of Wkshop 



October 8 

I 

October 29 

.November 19 

December 10 

January ih 
x F^^^ary k 
.iFel^ruary 25 ^ 
March 25 s: 
April 15 
May 6 




Introduction to the Project; 
Scope of Environmental Education 

leadership Development; 
Basic Ecology. 

Human Ecology; ■ ^ 
Environmental Planning 

\ Planning Ehvironmental Education; 
/ y/Simulation and Games 

/ Environmental Education A Process Approach 
Energy ■ 
' Air and Water Pollution 
Phenology and Man's Relat'ion to the. Environment 
Economics, Future Environments and Lifestyles 
Agencies and Laws for Environmental Enprovement 



All of the w&rkshops were Wanized to address each of the three ^broad 
objectives of |he project: , (l) St^rovement of participants' knowledge 
base about enyronmental issues;. (2 )^i{Dprovement of instructional and 
curriculum pliining skills; and (3) improvement of leadership skidls. 
All workshopsl involved a variety of activities for the p4rticipants in a 
rather intensive atmosphere due in part to the tnne of day and the nature . 



^of the participants, 



A typical j workshop day found the particip'ants arriving Governors State 
University bftween 2:00-2:30 PrMI-^his odd hou^ for convening was necessary 
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f be caus enuring recruitment it was learned th?^t school .districts Xere not 
able t.0 provide substitutes ta release^ teachers for an entire day. Upon 
arrival^ t^ pattici plants received a packet of materials pertinent toahat^ 
worksh9p's agenda, plus appropriate suppo'^-t^ive nrateriais. In order 'to Ve- 
Yitalize the ^'^participants "'after their long- teaching day and .trip to campusV ^ 
various types of assorted refreshments were made available to get everyone ^ 
ready to participate in the workshop's activities. The refreshments provided, 
ranged f i:om thb usual ^cookies , sweet rolls, tea, coffee, and juice to the 
unusual *and mo^t popular organic ^food snacks; such as salted and unsalted . - 
sun.flower seed^, dry roasted soybea^is , toasted and salted soybeans, dates,- 
fresh whole strawberries 'and sassafras tea. HaVing this informal arrival 
time provided alhecessary period of relaxing arid ^cializing which the^ 
participants valued throughout the year. . \^ 

oThe workshop Vas brought to-order usually between Xv30-2:i+5 P.M. Once 
the workshop- St krVed, activi tie"?" continued until^6:00 P. M.^ when a/ U5-minute 
dinner break occurred, y The evening meal was provided free to all/' partici- 
p'ants of the workshop"/ This plus a ^nileage stipend of 12^5 per m|le'Tor 
each trip to campus ^nd back home helped offset some of the cost^s fo^' each 
participant . 

After dinner,y'the workshop acU^scities would continue usuall^y until 10:00 
or 10:30 P.M,' ' All of the workshops we^t^e high intensity and activity -based. 
Du^-ins the last fifteen 'minutes of eacl:j wo>k^hop the participants evaluated 
the d^'^s. agenda and made comments and suggestions that would be utili>?;ed 
in plannirig subsequent "rorksljops (Appendix A Cample Evaluation Form). \^ . 
Detailed plans for each workshop follows^ in^Section III. 

The CircuifRider 

/!The' second part of the Implementation Phase -was comprised of cooperative 
work in the ,par1;icipating' school districts. This 'involved each district's ' 
tem of participating teachers, other teachers, administrators, staff, and 
students, and the^ Environinental Curriculum" Circuit Rider. Work included 
pi««^ing, developing and implementing a program for environmental education 
in the participant^' school districts. To initiatethe woEk^-i'tt .g'ach school 
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• , district^ paTticipating teaher- utilized leadership skills, curricul.um 

content skills , and teaching strategies learned in N.he on-carcpus sessiqns. 
In'additiah-, the Project's eiivironment\l curriculum specialist. Dr. Leon 
o Zalew^ki , |:the Environmental CurriGuium cVrcuit- .Rfder,. served as facilitator 

between elokernors Stafe. Uni vers! ty school district officials, and the parti- 
\ 'cipatlng laeulty teams. In this role, h^ worked in the .school districts 

to aid participants ^definiticxn , refinement , ^^mglementati oik , and evalua- • 
tion of - their own Environmental education progi^afn. The Circuit Rider 

> ^ 



visiji^d all of the participants every three weeks from October through 
June; where problems and conflicts arose, more' frequent visits were 
scheduled. ^ \ . . ' 

The following guidel\ies were formulated to gcjvern 'school district visj.ta- 
tions and activities of Uie Circuit Rider: 

1. Principals, supervisors and participating teams were notified 
\ ' ^n advance , by mMl dr by phone, of intended visits to school 

dist rlQt^ . ^ ^ 

2. Pro-am activities were specified at the time of notification. 

'^S* In-service workshops for lacalty members in indiv:^dual school 
^ districts required two-week advance notification from parti- * 
cipating teams-. Workshop scheduling obcurred on a fi rst-t^ome , 

first-served basis . " ^ . ^ 

. \ ^ ^ ^ , , ■ . . • ^ - IP ^ ^ / 

Participating .teams we're encouraged to' organ! ze a min|'mum of ^ .v' 
two district-wide workshops with the help of "the Circuit Rider. ^ 

5. All visitations to schools or" district facilities by ^tiie Circuit 
Rider Were begun with a bri^f visit, to the school of fice or 
' authorized person,. • - ' ' : \ 



In each of the field-based meetings the work was planned individuality 
for each school^ district by the. team of participants, school districts 
officials, and the Circuit Rider. Each district was unique and progress 
. . ^ was different- in eachX~Smaller distri cts ■ were able to respond more quickly^ 
while in th^ large di/sjricts^, like the [city of Chicago, communication and 
response was slow due to sizfe, but not duetto lack of interest/ Because of 
his enthusiasm and dedication-, the Circuit Rider was successful in achiev- 
ing both a Tiigh level of Involvement and excellent success in feach of the 
sixteen co-operating districts. Reports- of work^n selected districts^ are 
included in Section IV. - . ' * ■ 
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EsLch of the ten Workshops is described in a way that is intended to 

assist others in developing and conducting an in-service program^fer . 

teachers/* F®r ^ach Workshop the following information is prbvided: 

An Overview I descAbing the content and strategies used in 
that Workshop., 

Ob.lectives : descril^ing. the intended outcomes' of the .Workshop. 
Some Suggested Activites : including' several . activities that a-fe 
af>propriate for- teachers but which ma;y also be adapted for use 
with students. This- set of -^ctivities are suggested, and leave 
room*^for/"us*ers of this^' booklet to '"add activities of their own 
design and preference. . \ • 

" suggested^Evalug^tion Ideas: identifying a few/mekns of assessing 
participants**, prp^regs toward selected objectives . 

• Resources : a selected and abridged-list of reso,urces that are 
available for use- as aids aii& supplemental materials . ^ . ; . ^ 

It'ds, imperative that thorough planning occur for the deveSo.pment of a 
successful in-seVice program. The staff ''of Environmental ^Iducatidn Leader 
ship Development Project found the. following process helpful in planning:; 

1. Decide on 'thg Schedule of Workshops and the general content' 
areas of eagjh . ' . ^ , . * ^ \ 

2. Circuljate thi s ''tentative s-chedule to participants^ , , 

3. Several weeks prior to each Workshop, meet with staff members v * 
and resource persons who will be contributing to that Workshop 
and: ' \ • ' ^-^^^ ''^ \- 

■ -- . .^--r" . " ^ - • v.. • 

a. formulate objectives ^ * ^ 

lb. identify activities • ' ' ^ 

c. specify resources ^ • 

.X d. identify evaluation procedures 

eK* begin to formulate an agenda. . ' :• " ^ ' , 

U. Finaliz> arrangements for any speakers or resource perscvns for' - 

the Workshop.; ^ ^ _- ' ^ . 

5. Assemble' the books, pamphlets , simulations^ articles films , 

^ and 'other instructional' resources that will be used. 

' ^ ' . • "*> - . ^ 

^6% Assemble a'taJs^^home packet of materials for teachers to add 
, - to their re^oua^^Qe files'and use in their classrooms. 

'7. Finalize the agenda for the Workshop, and send each .participant 
a copy. Plan mailing so that participants receive the agenda 



,two or three days prior to the Workshop. This also' servep\ 
as, a reminder. (For a long-term reminder, be sure tfc annouBce- 
th« date of the next Workshop at 'the close cjff each* session 

PlW ref t*eshmentj5 and other ametiitie^s. .Be sure refreshments 

are "available as people arrive. • ' ^ * 

• * ' 

Unless participants all kngw eagh other well ,* prepare name tags 
with printing large ^enough to be read easily across a t^lble. 
Encourage people toSfear them at all sessions. 

« . . / J . 

Make all necessary physical'^arrangeitent© , Such as parking for 

participants^,^ physical set-up of Workfehop^ room, necessary equip- 
ment available. - ' ^ * " ' . 

Establish a rapid pace for activities and" prresentations . Don.'"t 
let discussions , questions' or. presentations drag. Make the' 
Workshop lively, draw on all participants. 



WQRK&HOP -I ' ^ ■ ' ' y • " 

I nt roduc tion to the Pro.ject; S.cope"0'f Environmental Education , " 

• Ojy-erview \ ' . • 

In this initial Workshop, .parti 6ipahts -^ere providetl with a comprehensive 
s introdAiction to 'the Envi'ronmentad- Edtication Leadership Development Project. 

Dates were .selected for subsequent workshops ^*d their nature and content 
^were- sketched. The "rc^-e of th^Circuit Ride;^\^as "des.cribed^ as well^ as . 
•the responsibilities of parti cipaiits as they wbrk^^ cooperatively in their 
districts with administrators, oth^r teacher^, staff members, and students.. 
A variety of ^administrative matters were dealt with" S^ch as adlnission to 
/ the University, registration and pl^^ning, an'* th^ Cir(?\ut .Ridex's 'initial, 
^ visits to districts. ' A pretest to .determine the pajrti ci pants ' opinion 
tpward teaching strategies~^or ^environmental studies was administered. 
,The scope of environmental education^'^^s-^efined^^ of Mie 

^riculum section of a draft of the State -of Illinois , Plan- for„^ Enyxrbn-^ 
" men tyal Education (Appendix II) , These,-eiirriciiJ.um themes guided content 
selection for subsequent workshops and were used in curriculum planning 
in several qf the cooperating districts. A word association activity 
• was used to draw opinions ^and reactions of participants regarding the 
roli of curri-culum /(feaders in schools. Similar activi^es were used to 
enhance .p^fi ci pants' "interactions -with the Project staff anV each othe/; 

Objectives. ) 

^ — ? ' • * . ^ .-^ ■ 

On completion of Workshop I, pa^i'cipants should be able to: 

l/' describe' the obiectives of the Environmental Ectecation ^ 

"Leadership Development Project and the procedures that . . ^ 
will be utilized in attaining them. , . 

2. describe their role the Projejct and idintify^th^ ^-ole «\ 
of^ the: Circuit Rider, . -.^ : ; . > ^ 

3/ identify the scope oi* e'^nvironmental education in'tei^ms oT . 
' the Curriculum Themes of the State of Illinois flan f.or 
EnviVomnental Education . " ** 

\. identify some interdisciplinary* relationships thatmust 
exist in environmental educaftion. ' i. 

5/ formulate an approximate description of the role o:^ a ■ ^ ,- 

. .. <\- curriculum leader in a school district. - - . ' . • ■ 
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Some Suggested Activities ■ 

1. Provide participants with' a brief description of the scope 

of environmental education , and ask groups of five participants 
p to come to consensus on: ^ ^ " . 

a. the six most' essential major science concepts that 

must be included; y' 

.^b* the six most essefitial major social science concepts 
' ' * that must be included; . " , . * " 

^^c. the six most essential humanities concepts that must* • 
v', ^ vbe included. • ^ 

' -^'r. After ten. minutes^ 6f discussion, ask each , group to report to 

all. participants . Rq,cord the concepts , look for similarities . 
V H^ve^ participants explaiti why they chose concepts' that others • 
. ^ did noiix. ■ ' ^ 

"4 2^. ":^r.esent participants with an outline of the nature and scope^ 

of environmental e^Ucation^such as that provided in Appendix B. 
. A^kz-j^rtici pants to identify and ^des.cribe in a few* words what 
each" theme means to them. . Also ask each 'parti crpant to. state 
• ' one idea inelu^ed in the statement' that had not l^een part of * 
his concept of environmental eduC§.tion. 

• • 3." ^h^w^the film, 'fragedy Of the Commons . This film is organiz;ed* 
in an interactive formdt; that is,, at several ppints a qilestion 

; * ' is posed to the,/audience *and the film may be shopped ^fqi* dis- 
cussion. ^ ' ^ ''^ * ' ' 

k, Select two or three incidents relating tp 'curriculum leadership 
roles "^^Qf teachers from Classroiom Incidents and. have particip'ants 
"MsQuss'' these/ \ ' J 

5v As^a synecti.G activity hav^ participants list words on a s^eet 
I > of paper taped to the walls of the meetinig-^oom. which are/their 

synonyms; for "education.," "environment-;" ^^d "environmental 
l> ^ >feducat;^on." Using -fihe synonyms listed in the finM .Tcategory , 
have the participant s^dev^lop -several s*entences definir^r^ 
environmental educ;atior). ^ 

Suggested Bvgludtion Ideas . . ^ v . " . 

d. Ask each participating team .to descrij)e the first tHree 
actions they will take in initiating their new role i.n V 
^ • the- Project . . . ' * • " ' 

2. - Have 'each parti cip'an-t descqpjjpe what the five curriculum 
" themes liiean to him, . ' ^ 

3. "Ask each participating' team to write five objectives that they 
should try^ to achieve by (^r^^TSii^mas in initiating environipental 
education in their school/' ' ^ 




Resources 



BOOKS ^. ■ 

..... ^- . , • 

Eblen, William R. TETE: Total' 'Education ^in the Total Environment . -Yonkers , 
New York : Hudson-^ ver Museum, 19715" ] [ ^ 

Gr^nwood, Gordon E. , Good, Ttidm^i^ Betty L. Problem 

Situat,j.ons^ In ^eachingV New Yo$1c~s^._Ha^per & Row, 1971- . • ' , 

Holt, J. How 'Children Fail . New York: Dell PuTDirslriri^^^l969. 

Jersild, A.T. When Teachers Face Themselves . New York: Tekohers Coll^ 
. Press, -1955. " ^ ' • " 

Lehman, D'.C\ Role Playing and Teacher Education , Washington, B.C. : 
Ame;rican Institute of Biological Sciences, 1971. ^ ' / 

Lunetta^, Vincent N. .and Zalewski^, ^Leon J. ' Interactive Inca^dents from 
classrooms. Schools' ^d Community . Washin^gtjon , D.C/: Naifcional 
Science Teachers jfcociation, 197^- ^ * t 

^topef'," John H. The Weh of Life . New York^: Haa^court, Brace & Company, 
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FILMS 



Tragedy of the Commons ^coIor72^ miliutes Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study. - ' ' ' ' 



With Such As ^ These .l6mm ^-The^ Center for Cu'fe^culum Design. " . ■ 

* \ - , , . " ■ „ - ■ 

What Aye We Doi^-A to oiiar World ?. Parts I and 11^ color/50 minutes 
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PAMPHLETS 



Environmental\E'duc$.tiori^ Education .that Canno't Wait . Washington, B.C.:, 
Department of HEW, Offic^ of Environmental Education, 19fO. 

Meyer§_^Charles .B. Thfe, Envirotfmental Crisis: Inquiry into. Crucial * 
American Prohlgms,, Engle^oodi^ New. Jersey: Prenti.ce-Hall,^972. 



WORKSHOP; II 



^yerviev 



Leai^ership Development; Basic Ecology 



"The^^"Wsa:;kshop was organiyed into three ir^terrelated learnin:g centers,' enti"tled 



Experiment^^3^.cology fiaological eoi;Lcepts / and Evolutionary Concepts. Earch 

cent^f^approache^Ntihe^ mai^e^ froln a different point o!" view, and partici- ^ 

pants worked in the^cert^^ whic?h best suited their background and interests. 

• * • • * • \ j 

The Workshop was not. inteivfle^x|^ provide answers, i'nstead its puifpose was 

to have participants invest! gate Ci^^pts and identify important/ qtiesti^ns ' ::■ 

l-egarding man -environment relations and'envirotimental education/v An intro- 

duction to leadership .skills Heveiopment was, provided by gT^pi^cLalist in y " 

business management. He stressed the need for leaders* -t'^' be able to con-. ' ' 

ceptualize experience and info'rmatipn into issues and, "ultimately , into 

courses 6f actJion. - v ^ ^' • . ' > * • 

Obj^^ctives 

v7^^ ~ * \' • ' ^ . • * - V, ■ ' ' 

Dn completion qrj(forkshop II',' participants sghould be. able to: ^ 

— ' - ? f ft ' - . ' 

1. describe ^an ecosystems and/ ^all of its essential, parts. . • 

2. ^", idenMfy* eigbt' Afferent ecosystems. - . v 

^ 3. , -identify; anS understand the imfiortance of biochemical cycles. 

^describe *the dtnierrelationehips of the biotic and abiotic ^ 
factors in .ah^ ecosystem. - " • ' i Jl 

.5- discuss -tlrie interrelatibnships of producers*, 'consumers ® 
(herbivores, omnivores, carnivores) and decomposers /in/ 
an ecosystem. v " . ' . 

• : " ' ^ 

&• describe, the interaction of th^fe trophic levels in a.biotiti 

pyramid. V . ' / . • . . ■ 

7. identrfy the interrelationships 'that are fbrmed 'between - 
ecosystems during the. process of Miotic succfe^sipn. *^ . ; 

' ^ >V * / ^ » ' /' ■ ' ' 

8. describe ways of incorpo^raiing ecological ^priricfples into* 
the curriculum.- 

9- describe at least pne ma-^^;^. characteristic of 'k/gooS 
lekder. 



Some Suggested 'Activities ' \ - ■ 

1. lMa;rk off and numbe^ several three-foot .sqju^res in 
, 'lthat,^ e^tbits ddor^rsitY of plant ,popula;t^^ 

cipant-to examine at least three (Uffererj% !squ^^ aJid niai:e^ 
an, inventoiy 'and comparison, of the 'plants Qr!p| '^^^^ 
in each'. JU.so ask participants to trjr ,.^0^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
.relationships of different popiilations different; squ^ 

,2. Have^small ijjroups of two or three participants select one 
- of thQ squares as a mini-ecosysj^em ond (a) describe all bioi 
and'abiotic components and (b*) chart" the food web within that^ 
syst^em. ' * " • ' • ^ 

3. Assemble participants in gi*oups of fqur or five and give each 
g„roup a chart showing a different biogeochismical cycle. Ask 
each g-ro'up to prepare a short presentation for delivery to 
otJier participlant^ describing the infinite reuse of the ^ 
elements included in. the. cycle. Be sure to include ways in , 
which natural .cycles 'are being disrupted as well as the con- ^ 
-^l^^'sequences of disruption. ■ ^ 

k. Ask the participants working in siaall .groups tO' chart a food 
•'chain of their choosing and describe the results ^of a. break 
in that chkLn on vgxious consumers. " 

5. Have the j^artici pants examine a rotting log and discuss the. 
interi'elationships^ represented there. 

6. Ask participants to identify specific settings In their own 
community or school .site where basic principles of ecologjr * 

can.be exemplified for their students. 

' * ' ^> . ' 

' 7.. Using the participants' own TXJimnunity (school 'district-) as 
an example, determine factors that ^wi 11 limit population 
growth. Have them identify as many factors as they can that 
^^raay alter the limit. . » - 

Suggested Evaluation Ideas ^ 

. 1. Discuss the significance of Dr'. Barr^ Commoner's statement 
that "in nature everything -depends on something else.V 

2. Explain what ecology is. 

3. Describe a typical food chain in a prairie, \listing at least 
five links. > V 

"^"^ Describe the impact of construction of a subdivision ori 

the ecology of a climax oak/hickory forest.* 

5, Describe-the major features of the carbon ( nitrogen ,*phos- 
..-^ phorous) cycle. ' / - 

6. .Explain why it has been said that' foo/ chains act as' ^ ^ 



biological amplifiers, 
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J. Explain whatsis meant by the statement "al\ flesh is^'ass." 

8. Describe bViefly some of the major biological problems 
• which majr be associated with the green revolution'. 

Resoirrces , * ' 
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FILMS . ^ ' 
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A merica th e Beautiful- color/3 minutes. General Electric Educational Films 

Ark , color/20 minutesA Ajrthlir Barr- Produce Irion's*; ^ ^ ' . * ^ - 

Conservation -and Ba]f^oe in Nature. color/l8 minutes,. Internat^^al l^^ilms 
Bureau, Inc. ^ ' * ^ 

Multiply and SuTpdue, the Earth , color/67 minutes. Indiana University. 
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' Our Vanishing Wilderness: The Prairie Killers ? *;G:Qlbr/3(i'''Hiinutes . * . , 
Indiana/ University . • < ^"^^ ' ' •* * 

. \ • ' * . . ' • ; * * ' . f 
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' Indiana University. \ ' " ^ 

- _ .• * -20- « , . ■: 



A Strand Breaks . color/l5 minlites. Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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Tragedy of "the ConimonS ' color/23 minutes. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
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Center for Curriculum Design. 
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1971, Vol. 2, no. 3. / \ 

Stitt, Thomas R. An Environmental Glossary for Environmental Educators . 
1973. y / ' 

'Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. Ecology & Human Values - 
^ A Course of Study , Bulletin No. 3171. 
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W0RKSHOP III. " - ^ 

liuman r.v-r^ Ivjg:/ ; r.nvircnn:eiita : rianturm 



Overview 



This Worksl^op was concerned with the present rate of population growth, 
unprecedented in history, which has reached the point- where fut-ure alter- 
natives for population change mtist be clearly understood in order' to insure' 
not onj|-^'^3d,stence'but quality of life on thi^ planet.. The "Workshop attempted 
to loo{£^. at some pVoblems which increased human population growth has created, 
in t^erms^of^personal, social and ecblogicar relatij^nships . Understanding ' 
envi-^onmental^ interaction, was stressed as*^ a maj-o^ factor in environmental 
pl-annivBig. A varie^^y^of. introductory activities ' were 'ilsed to help people 
become ;)aware Of^t heir environment.. The Workshop was designed to show that 
planning takes in^o account the interdependence of all living organisms • 
tod h6w these interrelationships affect people 's continued quality existence. 
01?j4dtive3 ' • , - / . ^ : ^ . ' . ^ ^ 

Gn completion t)f Workshop III, participants should be able to: • 

« ' ■ • I ' 

1. define and understand ithe following terms and their relationship 

to each -other; fertilf^-y., mortality, immigration, emmigration, 

. J^rowth rate, exponential growth and doubling time. . \ 

?. define what constitutes . a demographic trend for botij- human 
and non-human species. ' " , 

3, identify .and. discuss 4ecent changes ^in the United States 

V ■ .population size , "composition an:d distribution. * " 

' • ... , . ♦ _ * 

h. identify and discUss recent population changes in the world 

community. " " * 

5. specify the effect or inqreased human population on -other 
living organisms. /. 

/f * ^ ' / ^ V . 

^ b. explam^the need for balance between pofvulation growth and. . 
economic development. * * ' " - 

7. describe' ways in which -environment influences quality of » 
life. 

8. examine solutions to the problems of in\reaslng population; 
discuss issues related to possible soluj^rfs such as: 
a.^ housing^ * 

h. employment ^ . ^ 

. ' ' . . ■ ■ ■ ; ? 
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c,. education 

e. loss G)f op.en .space 

f. "^rafeource depletion 

g. . environmental pollution 
■h* ' uraan sprawl 

i.^" transportation 

Some Suggested Activities 



1. 



2. 



Provide eWch participaat with a large sheet of paper and ask . 
them to draw a 'laap of the community iri which they live. Post/' 
the ;piaturys on' the walls and ^discuss what th^ese pictures^ tell 
views of our coiomunity. (For example, many maps 
'and.'^other constructed features and minimize 



us alpaut our 
emphasize r 
nature "feat 
infer that i 



ads 

'es such as parks and rivers, From'-^his one mi^t 
divi duals are mor,e faraiiiar with., and perhaps . 
more, than the latter,) 



value , the^ former 

Have participants work in pairs and take turns guiding each 
other on a ""blindfold walk," Emphasize identification of 
objects using non-visual stimuli. Allow Ijen to fifteen 
minutes for each person to experience the environment while 
"blindfolded. Then have a de'briefing session where individuals 
relate their experiences, Fpllow this with a discussion of 
the significance of the experience and its possi'ble impact 
on other teachers and students, ' . 

Discuss the following concepts that relate to human ecology: 
fertility, ^nortality, immigration, emmlgration, expontial 
growth, doubling time, demographic trends. 

Using national population data, discuss changes and trends 
in siz^t'^''"jcbmpo'svtii2)i^, and dis tri"bution of population in 
the United States , Wta may be o'btained from the wlaUd 
Almanac, an encyclopedia, or other sources. After exajnining • 
data c^iscuss the following: 

a, V^at factors have contri'buted to these changes? 

V "b. What, are the(^nvironmental consequences of these 
population changes? 

C-. What are the social 'consequences? 

d,>- How have these changes affected the quality of 

. huiaan:-4ri-fe?p''' " / . 

5, Repeat the .a'bove using local population data and/or world , 
population data. ■ ' , 
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6. If available,/h9.ve participants work thrqugh one^or more of 
the- following computer simulations: POP, USPOP, HARDY which 
are avai-lSbie from the Digital Equipment Corporation. 

• 7. \Ask participants to identify in as many ways as they carl how 
'human existence has changed in the last 250 years. Make a 
similar list of ways h\araan existence hasn't changeii over the 
same- period. • Then 'ask participants to state what meanings 
about, \people and^ their environment these two lists convey. r 
Finally^ ask participants to indicate for each entry on the. 
first'list how the change' has influenced quality Of life. , 

8. After reading Cr^nathbn Swift\s vclassic^^l satire A Modest 

Proposal (1729) about overixDpul at ion, poverty and cannibalism, 
allow discussion and reaction. ^ 

^ 9. Encourage participants to visit a meeting of their local 
Planning and/or Zoning Commission to determine whether 
environmental considerations are a part of the planning 
process. 

10. Have participants ■ investigate the differing environmental 
impacts which res'ul>t frotti building an apartment .complex 
" rather than single-family dwelling. 

Suggested Evaluation Ideas * ^ 

1. Define crude birth rate, crude death rate, fertility rate ^ 
rate of natural increase and doubling time.'^ Explain how ■ 
lihese statistics are related to one another. 

2. Explain why 'a knowledge of .the age structure of a population 
is essential to mak^ing -pro jections, of its future growth 

or decline. . . - . , 

3. Present a two- minute talk on the concept of optimum population, 

h. Identify ^ome of the prominent deficiences in Ame^rican' 
governmental structure Vhich help to prevent action to \ 
deal with the population-resource-environment^ qrisis. 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ' \ ■ • ' 

Resources . . . ^ • ■ 



BOOKS , ' . . ^ ^ - 

Can' Man Care for the Earth? Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1971. 

Ehrlich,.iPaul R. , Ehi'lich , ^ Anne H.' Population-, Resourced ^ Environmeitt : 
' I ssues in Human Ecology . ^San Francisco: W.H. Freeman ft Co. , ^970. 

Reich, Charle'S. I'he Greening of America- . New York: Bantam Books , 5.970, 

- • ■ ■ u ' ' \ 
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FILMS » . _ ' ^ 

Boomsville. color/ll ininutes . Learning^Corpo^at ion of America. 

TV,. Concession, coior/17 Minutes. .Independent Film Corporation. . 

TH. Knn^ of Ma; , P^rt II •- Our CrSvded Env ironment, color/ll minui^ 
Encyclopedia>.Britannica.' > * . v ^ 

A M;.tter of Time , color/28 minutes.^ Conservation Foxmdation. . 

rnh. P.r.istig^eed . color/H^ minutes. National Film Board of Canada. 

■PnHntion is a Matter of Choice , color/53 minutes. ^ N?C Education • 

iritannica. 



The Pond and the CityT coTorTx^°mT 
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^^n pination Ecology - color/l9 minutes. McGraw-Hill. 
^,,^hnP Ba y - Or Bust ! color/ 30 minutes. Indiana University. ^ 
Rt.a.nding Roem^Only . color/ 35 minutes. McGrav-HilL. 

T.»p^^^^ yw^tl^ Commons, color/23 minutes. Holt, Rinehart 8= Winston. ' 
Urbanissimo . color/6 miiiutes. McGraw-Hill. 
'ur.y..n Scrawl vs - Planned Growth, color/22 minutes, fftuart Finley, Inc.- 

/ 

PAMPHLETS AND JOURNALS 

' .4. m 4-^ fhP Ew^erts - The ni4-.-.ov.'c r-nle. in Environmental 
Don't- Leav e it all to the Experts - xne . 4.„ i p^^t.^ntion 

- Decisio n Malcing . Washington, J. C. .. U.S. JUnvironm 

Agency. , . - . • . 

M„„,.,„., nuv Environment. Agriculture Information Bulletin. U.S. 

. Department of Agriculture , No. 351- . ■ 

„olnni.,»oel. "Ge^talt Ecology.: Ho» do create Our Space- , Social 

Education . March, 19T2. ^ s 

Pass'aneau, Joseph'.' "The Ef f icijj^ City" , ForH-, "-emher, 1973., 

' Governors State^'UniverSity . ' • . . * • _ 

Pro^t^^tin^^-Hes^^ 

Chic ago, Illinois: .America n Oil Company. 
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i.iannin^^ i'Tivir<^r>r:M--ntal 'i tincatlori;, .airiaiatlon and Gairiea 

* Overvi ew ' , , ' ^ , 
This Workshop offered the pf^rt icipanti: an opportunity to examine various 

■ ;:formats that have been used to implemel^t environmental education programs 
in high schools. Input from the Mlinois Office of E4ucation , ' Division of 
Environmental Education, was presented concerning the status of the pro- 
posed State of -Illinois Plan for Environmental Eduction . Participants 
were able to ex^change ideas and discuss the problems 'of developing and 
. implementing environmental education into a school 's' education program. ^ 

' W ' • ' 

The second portion of the Workshop exposed the participants to many of the 

new institutional materials for. environmental education, and- to 'several 
simulations and games that are available. Time was allowed for participants 
to get involved in the actual play of the games. 

Objectives , > - , ^ • . / ■ . . 

On completion of Workshop IV^ participants should be able to: 

1. describe the philosophy, rationale and organization of ten books, 
simulations or other available environmental education resources 
that they were not' familiar with prior to the workshop. 

.2. identify the major agencies in the state and region that are 
t. responsible for -environmental education and describe current 

actions and available services. ' \ 

3. identify natural and human resources that are avdilabl-e for 
environmental education within -local commmitxes and indicate 
. how these may be used in the" local schoal environmental educa- 
tion programs.. . , > . " 

■ ^. describe the differences between games and simulations an'd- ' ' 

give several examples of ,^ach. ^ ' - ' 

i '\ • 

5. identify at least six gamifcs and simulations that are directed ^ ' 
toward environmental education and describe the cont,ent, 
. ' objectives, procedures, and predicted learning otitcomes of 
each . 

• Some Su^^ested Activities , , 

1. Involve the participants in idea sharing sessions with panels which 
might include such people as a representative from the State Office 
of Environmental Education, a coordinator of environnjental . 
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education from a national environmental organization , a teacher 
currently involved in a successi^ul environmental program, and 
a university professor in environmental education. 

Have a brainstorming session to develop a list of community 
resources for environmerltal; education. Make^ separate lists for 
human resources (experts and action groups th^at Can helpl, study 
areas (parks, urban renewal areas, ponds) and sources of infor- 
mation and materials about the local area. Institute a plan ♦ 
for utilizing these resources. 

Have a brainstorming sessdon 'to identify as many ways ^s pos- 
sible that students receivS environmental education outside' 
of school. Same obvious ones are T,=V- programs and the "Pitch 
In" Project . After each entry, try to idnetify (a) the organi- 
zations that are responsible for this effort, (b^ the objectives 
'that are| apparent , (c) the impact which the effort is having 
on students, and (d) how schools should, build on this out-of- 

school influence; , 

^ . ' ^ >w,-^, ■ 

'Provide displays showing new materials 'for browsing by the 
participants. Give participants- a form such as the one that 
fb^lows so that they can record information about the material. 



Title, Atithor, Publisher 


Notes — include data on philosophy, 
rationale, subject matter., l^vel, 
organization. ... ^ ' * / 


* - * 

1 





Allow the participants to experienie first hand "^he interactions 
that can take place in a simulation game. Provide several games 
saach as Planet. Management , The Redwood Controversy, Dirty Air, 
Dirty Water,' The Dead River W.A.L.R.U.S.* and allow the parti- 
cipants sufficient time to ;^articipate in two simulatdons. ^ 

Have participants ^describe the'^ame or simulation which they p 
have played to other participants who were involved with 
another^ game. > 



Suggegted Evaluation Ideas ° « ^ - 

1. The participants should choose o ne sim\ilati on or game and 
identify, its explicit and implicTt instructional objectives, 
its contents; procedures, aod test its effectiveness as a 
teaching instriuj^erit . * 



2. 'Each participant should inventory their respectiye cdinmunities 
in order to identify key supportive peopie, citizen action 
groups, existini^ programsj and unique natural resources that 
help to reinforce "classroom information. This inventory 
cotdcj be , presented to others in the group as well *as serv^ 
as„Jn _ex^iiple of the iJarticipant^s achieveinent o^ the objectives, 



Resources- 



BOOKS 



PILMS 



Teaching fo' 


r S-urvival 







- ■ ■■■■ . ■ • • - - * ' 

Earthbound/ ^cofdr/ 20 miimtes. Williajn Edc|y , Harvard, Massachijselts . 

Environmental Avareness, color /q ,Tnirmf.P>s . Conservation Foundation. 

Environmental Enrichment - What You Can Do About It . colour /15 minutes. 
Central Educational Films . - . • ' 

The Sens e, of Wonder , color/53 minutes Central Educational Films./ 

t- • ■ ■ • . » 

PAMPHLETS AJ)ID JOURNALS ^ 

^ook, R. and Q^^Heam, G. '*Fpa!^ti,on. of Environmental Values: A Social 
\ Awareness", Process^J^a Quality Environment . , Green Bay, Wisconsin 
\ University^ of Wisodnsin. , ' ^ " ' 

"Ecology Kits '\ Consumer Reports . June 1973, p. l422-U2if. 



Environm erital Education Bibliography, AIDS Grades 7-9 . Mas-s achus e tts^- 
U.S. Office of Educafion. ^ „ 

Environmental Edu cation for Everyone r-- Bibliography of .Curriculum Materials 
for Environmental Studies . Washington , D. C. : National Education ^ 
Association,, 1970". 

GM - The Environment . Warren, kchigan: /General Motors Corporation. 

Protecting Our Resources - The.atoxy of Conservation in^he Petroleum . 
^ ^tidus>j^. Chicago, Illinois.': American Oil Company,* 



Bdth , R. ".Fundamental Concepts for Environmental Management -Education , . ^ 
"\ (K-12)", Journal of Enviromnental Education * . ^ 

ScariaJio, A, and Schmitt. L. '"Environmental Problems, Curri culum. Documents" , 
Ol5m)ia Fields: Rich Tovnshii) High ^Scdiool, District 227. 
/ - "^"^^ ' • • . - . , ■ 

Stitt, Thom^ Ri An EnvirQnmentdrl Glossary for Environm ental Educators, 1973.. 
The Ttiird Wave^ Wa^ngton, D-C. : U.S. Department of the^^nterio^, 1967^ 



GAMES (See Appeifdix^V) , - ^ - 

Rasmussen/Prederick A. Redwood Ceyntroversy . Boston: Houghton Mifflin | 1971. 



■ . \ ' WORKSHOP/V 

Environmental Education - A Process Approach 

Overvi^ . • ' J ^ 

^TKis Workshop* was conducted by John- Pager, U.S.' Vorest Service, using/selected 
activities from the Forest Service Teacher Education Program, Environmental 
Education - A Process Approach .* Participants were involved in W rapid fire ' 
serie's of activities that included observation and classification of several 
'varieties of trees,- v^ues-qlarifi cation exercises , problem-soling activities 
' land-use simulatipn, a simulation of political decision -ma'kin^ and ^' methods 
of (j;Dtaij:iin.g high qualil/y individ^aal md graip.participation./in meetings... 
The overall emj)hasis was* on developing process skills that c^an *be transferrBd • 
to . a wide range of teaching and community ac;tion situation^*. 

^ Objectives' 

On 9ompletion of/Wprkshop V, participantg^should 'iDe abl^'to: 

.describef^th^ philr>sophy of, a process approach to environmental 
' educatilon and give examples of ^activities which eafempliiy this 
philoyophy. • ^ ' ' ■ 

■ J ■ ■ . ■ - ■^ . " ' 

2. demonstrate questioning and discussion leadership skills for 
max^izing individual and group participation at meetings and . 

, « trainingw,^essions-. ' " / > 

3. describe at leasts three values-clarification techniques an"d 
.explain how 'hhese can be used in environmental education. * 

kj' use or adapt Environmental Education Process Approach activi- 
ties in plahning lessons for their own classroom and curricula. 

gome Suggested Activities " * 
" §t / 

1. Have participants assemble into teams of -f ij^e.^^jgr-^-^ffTxT^ 
each group twigs from five differ en ^..species^ evergreen 
such as arborvitae, tejcus, scotch ;^ne', white pine and balsam. 
Ask participants to descr^ibe each. Then, ask them to classify 
the .twigs into "two groups bagedr-oa-^imilar characteristics. 
Have each team describee to others the classifica^iion criteria. 
Finally, have participants prepare ^ identification key • 
based on observable cHaracteristics . 



This is an excellent resourcQ and is available to people who participate 
in the U.S. Forest Servic.e Envltonmentaa Education: A Process Approach- 
Worksho'ps. Information on these can be -obtained from yjour Regional Office 
of U.S, Forest- Sersvice. * , • 
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.Present the VollcSwik^/ Problem situation to ■sai^2.ci^Qn-ps\ 

\ You have been appoipt^ .to select a group of "t.en//^ - - . 
\people to^ colonize ^ new pl,to^ . The ' following 
Wve volunteered from' \!rhibh you . pan select only - ten;* 

aJi agnsnomist \ , ' .• • ^ 

an electrical engineer - ' „ 

va t^'entjr-year old ^ctress ~* - . \ 

a^arried couple (wife is k months pregnant); 
e black physician^ ; , • . 

, economist ' 
a mechanic 
a C at hoi i c pr i ^ S t, * 
k geologisi^ / j " 
di, nurse ^, ■ ^ . ; ^ . ■ . . - 

ail .elementary^ school teacher - ^ . 

\ a\civil''engii?leer , . ^ . ' 

an\ atii^brney ' ' ^ \ " > 

a ^e-ider ' ^ . /; ' ' . 

a tool ma^'fer\ • . ' ; 

a retired pro^ootball player ■ y ^ 

The married couple \ill^ only go 'if both are selected;* 
one is 'a^hair s-tylist and the other is a' bact^iolQgist. 

Ask participai^ts working in groups of five or six, ^o: ^ ^ 

a. come to consensus on the people they would send tq ^ / 
cplonize the planet. 

' b, state the rationale for selecting and 'rejecting each^ 
' ' of trie, volunte^ers . -< . , .^ o^ - 

c. identify values^ positions which influenced* t^eir choices. 

Have groups report th^ir selections to tlie other ' groups <8long, with, 
their rationale/ Discus^'^any variations among lists t^at may occur 

Present the following, problem situation to the. participants: 

' 0 « _ 

You have been selected as a Peace Corps worker -toj' 
go to New Guinea*^ for two years a^" a teacher working ^ V 
in one of the most priinative tribes on Earth. Yqu 
* are limited ta 100 lbs. of luggage. )f6u will "be • 

visited by a. Peace Corps supfer^tsor f(bur times a - 
year whg will bring yotu^a few .additioiial; supplies - ' . . . 
and necessities^^ t^^i9.t will you take/*ith you? \ . 

■^sk partipApants working in groups of f^ve or six, to':. ^ 

a. come-:to 'Consensus^-on what should. iilake up ttie 

/ioo lbs. iiini>r^ :'.:'] ' , ; 

. bl stat^ the rationale for selecting Ipach iteni> 
c. identify ^ues positicfns which, intl^^gnced choices. 
Have groups - share this results of theiy discussions* 



A lai^d-use planning 
situ4tion to the 



tlon, 
ipants,; / 



Present the fo 11 owirig 'problem 



A small city-tt^^^been ''gi"y*eh pne square mile of., 
•on '-'its* outskirts', It/p.s bounded on one side b^/ 
river, and on another by a majbr roadway, Abe 
100 acres i^a marsh, 200'acre9 are quite hi! 
the remainder is quite level and well draine/ 



aihd 





The City^Toun^l is 'g,t tempt ii^g to find th^most 
beneficiaiL use Nfer the land; special groups with 
If fering int^re^s are in competition -with each 
oT^er to /have th^rx plaa adopted, ' " ' ^ • 

Organize^^r/ticipants' dnxK^/ fou groups and assig! 

one of the^^^Jowing land ^e pl^ns; 

an induMc^al park 
/ ^a housing development. 
^ a recreational area 

a human ''servis^s center (sfcjiools, hospital, 
<^ city hall, etd*, ) " ^ 

. - ■ s B. sewage treatment facility. and ^^d* fill 
(other uses may be proposed by the group) 

ffave i^hem formulate a^iand use proposal ^for their- assigned topio 
^ VisuaiH^i splays may be prepared using newsprint an-d magic markers. 

'Each group should t^ien elect one of their mfeinbers to constitute , 
the City Council which should meet privali'ely for a few minuteye 
to establish the gromd rule^ for presentation of land--use plans. 

■ Followi/ng their meeting, 'the City Council will: hear proposals 
. and then either: 

a^ select one for implementation, or . * 

b. send some or all of the proposal'?'- bac.k for more^work. / ^ 
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In .any case, the , ration^ for the (fity Councii j^^ction must b( 
p^resented to the "pilblre." After the simula-^h participants 
should analyze the processes used and trans^^ the technique ato^ 
proce^^ 'to a local land managemeiTt- issue in the participantj^j^^ 
laome* community, ■ - 

Sugp;6^ted Evaluaticyi Ideas ' . • 

1. • "Prepare a set of lesson plans' for three enviromne^tal topics 
relevant to^the participant/ . " 

2/ AsK participants to summarize strategics necessary for maximizing 
individual and group participation at meetingS"?^^--- . 

• 3\ Ask participants to fonnula.t^' an original valiies-clarif ication 
task for students which they teach. 

Resoxirces . . " 

BOOKS \ , - ^ ■ \ . 

- W^yon^ental Educatiort for Everyone, Bibliography of Curricu lum Materials * 
- ,^or Environmental Studies . Washington, D.C. : National Ea,ucation 
Association, Mar.ch, 1970. * 

Hammerman, D. , Hammerman , VT. . Teaching in the Outdoors . Minneapolis , Mih- 
* nesota: Burgess' ^Publishing Co., 196^. 

Massachusetts Audobon Society. Environmental Education Bi bliography, A^bS 
Grades 7-9 . Washington, D.C: U.S. Office of Education. 

U.S. Forest Service. - Environmental Education/ Planner fo r Workshops. ^ 
Portland, Oregon: U.S,. Department of Agriculture! 



Children and Trees. coix?r/12 minutes. Harpers Perry Historical Association. 



DiscoWy. eolo2r/21 ^minut^s.'' -Film Services, Teh;aessee Valley Authority 



Th^ Environmental School, cdlor/7 iinul^es. U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
^ Office of Information. \ ^ 



To Live on Earth , color/15 minutes. Northern Illinois University. 



PAMPHLETS AND JOURNAKl 



• 1 • 



Bennett, D.B. "The Deve-lopment of a Model to Evaluate the Attitudinal and 
• Behavioral Goals of K-12 Environmental Education". Ph.D. dissertation 

Se^rs, James 'D. ."An Environmental and Ecoldgical Inventory", "TheSoience 
Teacher . February, 1972. / , ~ 

Stapp, W.B. "Environmental Endgunter^^^y Hjournal o.f Enviro nmental Education. 

1970. --r^ — ^ 



WORKSHOP VIQ 
Energy 



Overview 



This Workshop vas designed -J^o make the participants aware of the magnitude 

^ \ ' • 

■ • \ 

of the energy crisis and to provide a framework within which the partici- 
pants could plan future use and manag^me'nt of energy supplies- ■ After 
initial introductory activities, the participants utilized thi^ University 
library to gather statistical data on productivity, energy utilization, 
national population growth, and consumption figures. Time vas also spent 
examining the relationships between the various types of power production , 
and population in order to cajcjalate the overall eTfects^on^^trhe^^rwiron^ 
The Workshop suggested curtailing the*^ quantity of energy^ uajage in'order to 

preserve quality of energy usage, * * 

* . ~- • - - __ • ' 

* • 
ObAectives " ^ 

On completion of Workshop VI, participants ghould be'^able to: 

1, describe new and alternativa^sources of energy, * * 

intel:national political 
erXy crisis, ^ / 



2. 
3. 
U, 

6, 
7. 



investigate local, regional, 
factors contributing to the en 



identify political and economic prcs^blems associated with 
the energy crisis, 

demonstrate ways in which changes in iV'e styles, etttitudes, 
values, beliefs, and behavior may help re^ce the energy crisis, 

convey energy conservation methods to othersmembers of their 
community. 

itemize the energy costs of the production of a r^ail product, 

understand the exponential rate increases of energy resource 
usage, • ^ 



Some Suggested Activities 

1, Present participants -*)bhe following data on per capita .consumption 
\ in several countries: 



erJc 
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Coxm-try 

. USA 
Canada 

Unitwl Kingdom" 
• Belgium Luxembourg 

jCjermany 

France. , • 
^ J.apan ' 

Italy 

Sp^in 
.Mexico 
"India 



Per C8^pita Cc^^umption 
^(Barrels per^.-year - I960) 

% ' 30 

22 
18 

7 . ■! 

1 



Involve participants in a brainstorming session on ways that 
per capita Consumption of energy coujd be reduced in the USA. 
Follow this with a discussion on what the consequences of 
implementing -^hese suggestions would be: 

Present participants' tiie following data on U.B. consumption of 
refined -petroleum and U*,S. refining ^pabilities. ' 



Year 
■ * 

1972 
1975 
1980 
1985 



Consumption • 
— ; — - 

16 X f€U Bbl./day 
18 *x lOg^BbL/day 
22 X lOg Bbl./dqy 
27 X 10 Bbl./da^ 



Re fin ix\f^ Cap!fbi 1 ity 

16 X lOg Bbl./day ^ 
' 16 X lOg Bb).-./dqj^ 
16 X lOg Bbl./day' 
16 X 10^ Bbl./day 



Ask. participants-to identify the causes and predict consequences 
of these trends. ^ 

Present participants with d^ta on. different uses of* ener^ in U.S. 
Uses of the Three. Major Fossil Fuels (I969) 



Petroleum 



NeCtural Gas 



Automobiles 

Other transportation 

Space heating 

Process heat 

Petrochemicals 

Electric energy generation 



Process heat ' m 

Sp'ace heat ' , * 

Electria energy generation 
Water heating. cooking 
Petrochemicals _ - 

Losses . . -^^^ 
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Coal ^^Electric energy generation ^6,0% • 

Process heat 21,7 

.Iron and Steel production ' 17.2 
^pace hieat .3:,9 • 

^ ^ - V Petrochemicals 1> 2 

\ ioo;o^ ^ 

lihen examine th^. following: ♦v 

.How is \he energy crisis affected by driving 55 mph 
rather than TO mph? (Many cars go 20^ 'further on a • 
gallon of gas at 55 -mph.) How fnuch oil would be sav^d? ', 

b. How will the energy crisis be affected if *we all drove^ ' 
sul^-compact cars (average 30 mpg) as opposecj large . 

.cars (average 15^pg)? How much oil would be sa^d? j 

c. What reduction of the total energy consumption would 
occur if Americans kept their buildings and homes five 
degrees coole^r in winter (about 68 F) and five degrees 
warmer in summer- (about 78, F) through mjji,intaining a 
constant^ 73 F year round? (Generally- this results- in ^ 
about a 15^ deduction in heating and cooling, codts • ) 

d. What would be the reduction of energy consumption by 
not using a dishwasher? By taking a shower^ rather 

" ^ than a bath? - * " 

e. ' Have the pafticipaitts identify 'other ways of saving . ^' 
^ ; energy and determine what the .effects woulcj be on the 

total^ energy consumption of the naMon if everyone' 

followed these' energy saving methods. 

• - ■-. <i 

Have each participant select -any manufactured pnoduct they wish 

and then ask them to utilize the library as a resource In • 

atfeinpting to determilie the enei^gy budget of the manufacturer 

of < that .product . o : . . • \r ' 

'Giye' ^participants an opportunity t a browse ^through selected*"'^ - 
energy education materials - A few are listed in -^he- pages . 
that follow. : Mdny more are being produced each month. 

•'List'' ten adjustmehts. that Americans could m4ke that would have 
considerable impact on reducing the ratd o£ fossil fuel consump- 
tion. - What are some 'of the personal, soeial, economic, and 
environmental consequences of each of these sfl^justments? • ^ 



a. In. the column at the right headed E;^E, rank , 

the ten adjustments from the easiest to live 
^/ with to/the hardest to live with. 

In t'he column at the right headed II^jPACT, rank 
,the ten adjustments from the least inmaet on 

energy saving to ^the greatest. . ■' ' ' 

c. .On the reverse' side, e±ve your summary inter- 
^ pre-tatiori of these djata. y/ . ' 

7. H^ve the- participants plan meals for several days fehat would require 
minimal' energy in preparation./ • * ■ - . ^ 

8. In-vite a resource person f rom^ an energy corporation (gas, oil, or 
electrical company) to- discuss that industry's policies on 
environmental programs and the energy crisis. 

9. Describe ;^he ad Wage^ 'and disadv^tages associated with pro- " 
ducing electrj/city fr6m f35S>l fuels, solar, nuclear, and 
hydroelectric sources. 



Suggested Evaluation Ideas 
. r. Waine at least six sources of energy, and rdis cuss the amount avail- 



7 



2. 

3. 
h. 



able and distribution of each." 

Distinguish between 'renewable and n^n-renewable resources and list - 
five examples of each. , . ^ _ 

•Explain how the use'.of energy is related to the theoretical carryin^^ 
capacity of the earth. - • ^ ' 

Explain in what ways pollution with radioactive. substances is " 
different from pollution with non-radioa<5tive substances. 
Describe the fundamental ways that the passage of energy thi'buRh * 
ecosystems differs from the passage of materials. ' 

■ 1 

Resources • 
BOOKS 

Dasman, I?aymond. Environmental Conservation . San Francisco: Wiley, 1968. 

Ehrlich,. Paul R., and Ehrlicii', Anne H. ■ Population, Resources. Envit-onment : 
Issues in Human Ecology . San Francisco: W.H. Freeman' and , Co . , 1970. 

Novick, Sheldon. ' The' Careless Atom . New York: Houghton-Mifflin, I969,. 
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' 1 . ' ' . ' * --r • 

The Atom and the Environment . color/22 .minutes. "U.S. Atomic Energy . . ^ 
Commissidfi. • ^ - * 

Conquerij^K the' Sea - color/30 minutes. Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 

Energy on' the Move , color/28 minutes.- Modern Talking Picture Service, Incv-^ 

Fusion Research ^ color/22 minutes U.S.' Atomig Energy Commission. 

* . ■ » " ■ • ■ \ ' ' 

Instant Energy on Demajrid » , color/29 minutes . Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc. / 

Invisible Power of Coal , color/28 minutes Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 

^I^e THxrd Pollution , color/30 minutes. National Audio Vi<sual Center. / 

Underground Story of Natural Gas . Qolor/23^minutes . Modern Talking Picture 
Ser"\?*ice4 Xnc*- . 



PAMPHLET'S- . ^ 

The E nvir^onment and What to do /About it . Washington, D.C.: Atomic Energy 
Commission, May, 1969 • ~' 

"Fri , Robert W. *'A' Statement to the Public on Clean Air and the Automobile", 
Washington, D.C.: 'Ui,3^. Environmental Protection Agency. / 



Gpnzalei, Richard J. Petroleum Today. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



Lyerly, R. and Mitchell, W. Nuclear Pover Plants . Washington/, D.C.: 
Atomic Energy Commission. , ■ ' . ' 

"Protecting Our Resources: 4he Story of Conservation in the Petroleujn* 
Industry*^ Chicago, Illinois: American Oil Company. 

Risser, Hubert E. "The U.S. Energy .f)ilemma - The Gap Between Today's 
\ Requirements and Tomorrow's Potential", Springfield: Illinois 
State Geological Survey. " * ■ 

Sachs, Robert G. "Energy Options". Washington, D.C.: Enrico Fei*mi Institute. 

"Toward a National Energy Policy". New York: Mobil Oil Corporation. 
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• WORKSHOP VII 

^ . Air and Wat er Pollution . o - 

\ . \ • • ■■ — 

Ovei*yiew ^ . ' . . 

« ■ * ' i' ' ' ■ 

This Workshop allowed the participants to focus on air and vktel**^ quality 

problems.. Ai;-''pollution sources^ such as : s.pace heating, power generation, 

'waste disposal, industrial processing, tod transportation were examined 

' includdpg the ^voliime 'of pollutants emitted' from each source, mi-e effects 

of pallution on health, economic costs and community aesthetics were 

cpaisidered. Als^o, the technologies used in monitoring aiiv^uality in a 

large metropolitan g,rea were displayed^nd explained, ^/^phas is was placed 

on the interrelationships of local, regional and ^national air pollution 

problems plus' the realization of tjti^ continuing interrelationship between 

air pollution and water pollution. " 

The water pollution segment of the workshop exposed the participants to the 

niany^ypes of water pollutants. It also offei'ed them an explanation of 

the basic water quality tests that can be conducted to measure water quality 

Objectives 

On completibii; of Workshop VII, participants should be able to: * V ' 

^ 1. identify natural and man-made pollutants which contribute most 
to air 'pollution. * , 

2. - describe air pollution as an international, national and 

envirpnmental problem. . . ' n. ' 

3. identify major sources of air^polliition within national and ' 
» ' regional areas and local coiftmunities', and the consequences of ^ 

not controlling them. 

M'* describe the various types of air pollution and their effects on 

health and environment.' " ■ ^ 

5. ' describe the econtimic costs involved in controlling or abating 

air pollution. * 

6. describe ^various air pollution control techniques. ^ 
?• detail the hydrologic cycle and state its impbl^^nce. 

8. describe the physical and chemfLcal properties of^ater. 

9. distinguish-between the varioup types of water pollution. 
10. describe the methods of watpr and waste^w^ter treatment,. 
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11. appraise the quality of a sample of water based 'on the following 
tests: pH, tqtal phosphates , biological oxygen demand, dis- 
. solved oxygen, and fecal coliform. ' 

12.1 evaluate his owiji attitude, behavior and individual responsibility 
, toward water consumption and the need to cooperate with water • 
I conservation ^practices . * o 

13| investigate regulations and legislation controlling water con-, 
! servation and planning on the international, national, state 
' and local levels. , 

*• lU. develop a blueprint for improving his community's air and 
water quality.' ^ - - . 

Somje Suggesteji Activities ' * . ' 

1^ Contact -t^he' Regional Officr'^of the U.S. Environmental Protection 
^ - ' . Agency and ask th,em^ to provide some or all of the. followihg for 
use in workshops : ' . ■ . . « \ • 

f 0 • ■ , \ » : 

(a) pamphlets or -other printed materials \ 

(b) films " \ 

(c) a speaker who can describe local air and water problems 
along with current and needed actions to improve air ^ 
and wate]p quality. 

Check also with State, County, and Mu^icipal agencies ^espon- 
' ■ » sible tor bringing about improvement of air and water quality. 

N.B. Do rt^his' several weeks in advance of ^the Workshop as most 
agencies have limited staff and resources for this educa- 
tional work. 

2. Have participants learn techniques of^ testing for- water quality 
using some of the simpler, low cost kits sucfi as :^ 

pH kits available in mo.st aquarium. Supply scores 

dissolved oxygen kits \ 

Directions are encloset^ and participants will be able to follow 
th^em with little or no help. 

Discuss how these kits might be used as part of the school, 
curriculum. 

3. Demonstrate the use of a high volume air sample and' what infor- 
mation it provides. (Construct one out of a ^vacuum'* cleaner if 
the commercial type is not available.) ' V- • i 

U. Have participants' prepare and use a -variety. of simple air- 
quality sampling devices such as: ' » . \ 

. \ t J^ingleman chart . 

vaseline covered microscope slide. 

white paper "dust collector" . # 



Demonstrate, how each can be u^ed with -students in gathering 
data or making interpretations.^ 
'• . * ^ " ' . . ' 

5. Visit a water purification plant and/or/ a sewage treatment . 
plant and learn how watej- quality is con:t;rolled in these plants. 

6. Schematically depict* the hydrologic cycle! 

7. Encourage partipipants to monitor the news media; newspapers, 
periodicals, ^radio and -television for pertinent items. 

ft. Allow the participants to run the following^ water (juality 

determinations; phosphates, nitrates, arid -biological ^ 
oxygen demand . ' ' • 

9. Discuss the ways in which man may be altering the climate of * 
the 'earth. " " ' . . 

10. Describe at least six harmful effects of air pollution on humansf^ 

11. Discuss why rivers are used as a method of 'sewage disposal. If ' 
* - I'egislation were enacted prohibiting sewage in rivers, disposal 

plants would be a necessity. Who shouldTie responsible for 
building thes^e plants? Who should pay , for thetn? Who should be 
responsible inspection aaid control? Prepare a press release 
. ^ (a^ i€ you^w^e the governor of a state about to place ^such * 
'"^requirenfents) justifying the new law on ^sewage disposal; 

Suggested Evaluation^ Ideas * • . " 

1. • Have participants make up a list of .the mAjor pollutants, of '-^ 

air and water, the most coinmon source of/ each, the effects 
of each^ and the mechanisms and cos;fe^. of remedying each. . 

2. Have each participant prepare a ^et of otojfeotlves for fteaching^ 
• students about air and water pollution. /Have them identify 

activities pjid evaluation items to gp albng with each objective. 

" ^Resources 

BOOKS ' ' \ 

Buyers Guide of Siinplifi^d^ Test Kits for Aquatic Ecology \gjid Pollution 
Studies . Ames yTlo'Wa: HACS Chemical Compaxiy. ' 

. ^ ■ ■ * . ■ V 

Ehrlich, Paul R. and Ehrlic!h, Anne .H. Population, Resources, Environment ; 
Issufes in Human Ecolo^ . San Francisco: W.H, Freeman ^.nd Company, 
1970.- . ■ ' I ' 

Feasibility of Alternative Means of Cooling for Thermal Po\fer Plants near- 
Lake Michigan . Washington, D.C.:- U.S. Department' of the Interior, 
Federal Water Quality Administration, 1970. 
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Gor'don, David (ed. ) Eduquip ,Air Pqllution' S-6udy Prograiii' . Edu^iuip, Inc. 
1^1. . / 

Keindl, L.A. ' The Water We Live By^- Hov to Manage it Wisely . T^ironto: 
Longmans Canada Limited, 1970. ; " 

Pra^ctical^ Science Equipment . Chestertovn /^Maiyland : LaMotte Chemical. 



rr Productions. 



FILMS 

A- Drop of Water . cplor/lU minutest Arthur Bs 
The Aging of Lakes* color/lU nanutes. Encyclopedia Britannica. 
■ Air is' for Bl-eathinp; « colo:^29 minutes. She|l^i\^m Library, 
Ark , cclor/20 minutes. Arthur Barr' Product i^ms . 



Be'arsrayS Creek ;^ jcolor/19 minutes. Stuarf-F 
The p^fts .. color/28 minuet es . Modern Tklking 
Th^ House of Man - Qui- Jhangin^ Envii^riment. t)lack and white/l? irinutes 



Encyclopedia Briiiannica. 
G?he Pond and the City; ! 



nley Productions. 
Picture Service!, Inc, 



color/l6'minutes. Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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The Rise and Fall of the Great Lakes , color/l? minutes. National Film 
Board of Canada. * ^ ■ 

\ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ( ^ ^ - 

The RiveriMusf Live ; colof^-^Piinutes . Shell Film Library, i 

■ . ■ ■/,,'. 

Santa Barbara Everybody's Mistake ,' coior/30 minuji^s, Indiana University^^ 

Something: in the Air . coIar/28 minutes . - Model-n, Talking Picture Service^ 
Inc . * • ' . . 

"Water and Life, colpr/l5 mintites. ^ 




PAMPHLETS AND JOUMAlls 

l Action for Environmenlfcal Quality , (Standards .& Enforcement for Air and Water 



Pollut-ion Controi) Washington, 'D.C. :-^U.S. oEnAlitonmental Protection 
* Agency. — ^ " . ( ' , 

„. ■ . ■ . , , I " ■ • 

Aircraft Emission^: Impact on Air Quality and Feasibility of Control . 
Washington, D.C.j: U.S. Environmental Prot'ection Agency. 

Control Techniques for Asbestos Air Pollutants > Research, X^io-^gle Parky ■ 
North Carolina: U.S. Envii;omnental Protection Agency/ 1973. 

. * 

The. Economics df Clean WaAjea^-: -Summary . Washington, D. C. : U.S. Environ-" 
mental Protection Agenqy, 1972. • / 

/ . * 

For Cleane.r Air agd Water . Chicago: Standard Oifl Company, 

• \ 

^^^^ ■ ' ^ 

Fri,, Robert W". A Statement to the Public on glean Air agd the Automobile . 
".^ Washington, D.C. : U,S, Environmental Protection Agency. 

- V • . ■/ ■ ... ^ . - : , 

A Primer on Waste Water .Treatment. Washington , 'D C . : ^*^SEnvir6nmental" Pro- 
tection Agency. / ' - - " ' *, 

Stockton,' E. "The Systems Approach Yields, ^oliit ion Choices for Environ-- 
mental Quality Control", o AJPH . V0L/*63, no. ji, April 1973. 

' ' / 

Water and its Misuse; Cxi^riculum Gui^ie Senior High Level, Titie III, 

ESEA. Environmental Education^Project 1970. / 



Overvi ew 



■ 1^- WORKSHOP Vill 

Phenology and Man's Relation ta. the Environment 



This Workshop was deigned to make participants ayare of phenology and how 
man can use this knowledge to betteV i^nd^rstand his ^environment. The parti- 
cipants went on a field ^rip into a Vooded 'area to examine- many of tl^e 
initiai natural signs that mark the beginning of spijing. Techniques in 
monitoring s611 t^e^nperature and soil moisture were demonstrated with en 
explanation of .how the participants could relate 'the importance of these 
measurements to plant growth. Participants ^so obslprved and. learneTa^-to^ V 
identi^iy trees in their winter 'growth Stage. The oijtdobr activities offere^ 
the palr'tiQipantsy^some stimulus to begrn. considering |the responsibilities ^ 
of societies and individuals toward stewardship of the earth' s /resources . 
The latter portion of the Workshop allowed for interaction of thoughts 
CQ^icerning, man 's use of the environment now arid how he might leave it 
for future generations. ^ « ■ * 

• . ■ ■ ■• . • ■ I . " ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

Ob.iectives ^ , \ 

"^On completion &f Workshop VIII, parti dipants should be able to: 

1. - measure soil temperature and moisture and identify ranges of 
these parajneters that result in maximum plant growth. 

■ , 2. * identify ten species lof 'trees using characteristics other than 
leaf shape . \. 
3. identify five species! of plants that emerge in early spring. * — 

h. itemize their own valies and distinguish' between th^e of ' V 
substkntial worth anduthose of transient worth. ' 

5. compare and contrast ian's present b.ehavioral -patterns ■ with 
those of the past, especially in re:|;iation to environmental ^ ... 
impact. . ' , ■ . 

6. '^demonstrate ways in which people's behaviors are influenced 

. bv their values and their intellectual and physical resources. 

^ ■ ' ■■ » ■ 

7. describe ways that economic, social and political, constraints 
influence pur behavior. / . , 

8. recognize evolutionary .patterns of.'human behavior and value 
systems arid their impli cations ^fo*-^ future pattern^. 
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9. 



describe currerit v^-ues and consequent behaviors that are incom- 
patible with maintenance of either a high quality environment 
or high quality of life,' . ^ " 



Sofae Suggested^ Activities 
1. 



/ 



Demonstrate a variety of .techniques , for measujfing soil'^oisture 
and soil temperature. Be s^ure to included at /least' one'procedure 
that* requires only simj)le equipment. 

Conduct ^a s$ort field trip into a natural aj/ea at a time prior 
-to th,e emergence of leavers,^, Help^participa^(^ develop skills 
of i.dentifiption of^^tjfee sVeci'es. using.^]jia/ra.cteristics pti^er , 
than leaT. shape . A2,so"call atteati^og* to heirbaceous, ^pecie«^?that 
emerge in 'early gpring. " " ' I 

Ha^ve participants pake measurei^ierits . of ioi/r t,emperp,ture and 
moisture in a variety of micro-^ivironmenis in a wooded area; 
and determine ' if any relationship^^exists between plant *growth 
arjd its paramete-rs. (.This task,coti^d be /reported at several 
times during the year in the same Ipcatidn'tQ acquire some ' 
very usefuG, teaching data...) 



■i*. "I^hila-on. the -fiQldvtrip , ask each participant to. make a list 



of evidence of behaviors that are detri 
quality and quality of life. Also- ask 
another list of. evidenae of beneficial 
trip, tabulate these lists and exaWl^e 
each and infer values portions from th 



5. With the aid of participants i. ideritifir 
environmental concerns.' These mi^ht- 



lental to environmental 
^rticipants to keep 
)ehavlor. After the 
;he' consequences of 
behavior, 

four or five local ' 
elude building in an 



eavironmenT^aj. concerns, xnese mi^nt include building in an 
especially attractive natural are^, construction of a- highway, 



a lan&fill area, draining a marshy aban 
an inner-city area/or any other issues 

Have^groups of participants identify the conflicting sides is 
the issue, identify the immediate and long-term consequenJ^s 
that would occur If either of tijd 'sides 
way, an dcv identify the values that iappea 
adherents to each side. 



6. 



Have small groups of participants 
debate on topics such as: . 

a. 'Amie'ric^s 'should stop treating 



as* a^ commodity to 
be bought and^sold and start tjreatiiig it as a resource 

:ewardship% 



° over whic^ we have only tem; 

rar arp fnc 



rja3ry s 



donment or renewal of 
of cu;rrent Titrport ance . 



were to havfe their 
r to be^ influencing. 



prepare for . and engage in ^gi:' 



la^d 



ompatible witli' a high 



Current values and beha:i 
quality of life. 

Changes in v^jiesland attitude^ in ^irecen't'^a.rs will result 
in improve^J^^^nvlri^ qual^ty' in years td come/ 



• d. We can save the envirjonemnt only by tjeit-ter and more. 

extensive use of technology, • ^ • " 

Observers should analy*ze|the values position in each of the argu- 
ments precehted in the "debates. 

7. Instruct 'th^ participajitJs tO' go outside and find natural materials 
which, they can use to' crfeate a, piece Of art. Suggest that the 
art work convey a. th^me /such 'as the beauty of nature, t^e rights \ 
of endangered species, jjbr feelings of awe. 

^.6. Suggest that each parti/cipant find their community's newest hous- 
ing development, commercial shopping center, or/industrial develop^ 
ment. Learn who owns ihe property and wrj.te to the owner as'king 
what plans he has for /protecting the ^Vrronment within and 
aro^u^d^s p^roperty. 

9. Divide the "parti cipanlts up into teams of four and^have them 
' encounter various envi-ronmental problems. Ask the teams to 
pose solutions to th/e Tjr-^blems and "at ^the same time, examine 
how the proposed solutions conflict with* their own vfetlues 
gnd attitudes . 



Suggested Evaluation IgLeas 



1. L^bel leafless twi^s of ten species with letters A-J and pass 
th^m among the grp up and have them write the -names of the species 
on paper. ^ 

2. Ask participa^ita^ to describe at least one technique for ^measur- 
^' ing soil moi'^ture and temperature. 

3 Ask participants to evaluate a statement* such as '''It's not 
goijig to be the end of the world df grizzly bears do become 



extinct , 
view: . 



Evaluation should be from the following points of 



a. ecological prijiciples that are involved. 




b.^ vf^lupR tjliat are invoJved. 
Resources 

BOOKS ^^ ^ ^^-^ 

Caldwell, ^Lynto^L K. Env^i,rom?ient'; ' A Challenge to Modern Society , New 

York: Nat;Urai History Press,, 1970. ' / ^ 

Leopold, Aldo, A-^Sand Coililty Almanac . 'New*'York: Ballantine Books, 1966^ 

Laurel, Alicia B: Living on the Earth . ^ Berkeley: Bookworks, 1970. ^ 

May, R'ollo. Man's Search for Hims-elf . New York:' W.W. Nb^-ton and Company, 
1953. . . . ' .... " 



-hi-'.- • 



Mclnnis, Noel. You Are An Environment , Evanston, Illinois: 'the Center for 
Curriculum Design. 

Mumi^ord, Lewis, ' ^rhe Myth ot the Machine: The Pentagon of Pover . New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanich, 1970. 

Prather, Hugh. I Touch the Eftrth, the Earth Touches. Me . New York: Doubleday 
e^d Company, 1972. - ^ ^ ' 

Revelle/ Roger and Landsberg,, Harrs . Ameriqa^s Changing Environment . 
- Bos tern: Houghton Mifflin, 1970. I 

Toffler, Alvin. Future Shock , New York: Random Hp\^e, 1Q70. ^ 

v.* \W • . . > 

/FILMS ^ I • . 



/ 

/ 



Buddhism, Man and Nature. *color^2^ miniites. Holt, Rinehart, Winston. 
Home ^ color/29 minutes Ehcyc^/opedia Britarinica. 
The Pond and the City. color/l6 minutes Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The Time of Man ^ color/29 minu^tes : Holt, Rinehart, Winston. " 
Trap;edy of the Commons. ' color/23 -minutes . Holt, Rinehart ,. Winston. 

PAMPHLETS AND JOURNALS ' " • ' 

- JVotion for Environmental QualLty .,(_Standards and Enforcement for Air and 
Wa ter , Pollution Control) 'Washington, D.C.: U.S. Environmental 
• * Protection Ag'^cy. * 

Nash, ^Roderick. The American Environment: Readings in. the History of 
■ ^ . Conservation. Reading , 1968. 



"Population and Affluence: -Growing Pressures on World Food Resc ^--'^ 

Population Bulletin . Vol. 29, no. 2. 
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Toward^ a New Envi rgmnental Bthic> Washingiton D. C. : U.S. EnyirGnmental 
• Protection Agency. ' I . 

Wisconsin Department of Public IfostVuction. Ecology and Human .Value's : 
A Course of Study Bulletin No. \3i7i . ' ' ' 
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WORKGHOP IX 



Economico, Future Favironments and Lifestyle&> 



Over view ^ ' 

This Workshop posed two basic questions: y 

1. ' Do we really want to pay the cost of maintaining a good / 

environment? • ^. 

2. Taking into account geological principles, engineering 
capabilities, aesthetic reality, and economic resourcess 
what is the best way to pay for a good environment? • 

An economist introduced basic economic principles and led the participants^ 

in a discussion of inherent flaws in an economic system that fails to 

recognize the hidden costs of producing a product, the effects of altered 

'growth rates in, population and gross national ''product on American life, and 

the environmental impact of foreign economic and social systems. The 

relationship between economics and environmental improvements was closely , 

. debated. Participants evaluated existing lifestyles and their effects on 
the environment. Then they -pro jected the effects future lifestyles migtft 

vhave on new environmental situations; ^ ^ 

Qb.lectives " ' , - ' , 

On 'completion of Workshop IX, participants shoiald be abl« to: ^ 

1. describe Relationships that exist between economics and environment. 

2. i"a,entify conflicts between pifblic welfare and private interests, 
and interpret these in terms of economic, ecological, and 

^ humanistic terms. , ^ . ' 

3. identify ten ways of improving environment and quality of life, 
. and describe the economic consequences of each. 

U. -evaluate the effect of monetary incentives .land penalties for 
' stabilizing populations and instituting th^ use of pollution 
abatement methods. i ^ ' 

5. describe the impacts, of various li festyles^ on envilrpnment and 
economics. '* . ' 

6. describe relationships- whi ch exist among exponential population 
growth, changes in .lifestyle, resource consumption, and the 
degradation of the environment. . * * 

.7. assess personal values and formulate a tentative .definitron of 
quality of life. 



2. 



■3. 



'Omg Sugfi||sted Activities "• 

1. W^th tb? help of an economist, prepare- Solutions 'to selected *■ 
environmental problems and then identify the immediate and / 
long range consequences of each solution. Include, economic , 
social, and environmental consequences in the analyses. 

AllowHhe participants to brainstorm ways of making. pollution ■ 
a direct cost of .production or qonsiimption. T^iis activity sup- ■ 
^ports the economic fact that' if "costs of pollution were paid " 
for by the creator, he wo\ild be disco'Ur^ged from , polluting. 

Have participants identify as many ways as possible 'that' con- . 
^ trolling pollution and improving environment -could be made 

sound economically; i.e., more protitablfeffaan discarding 
wastes into lakes, rivers the atiijogphere and .dumps ./ 

. 'Jsl^.P.s^ticipants vork^ing in groups of four, or 'five to identify 
five actions they could take within'the n.eyf month that would " 
improve the -quality of -bhbir own lives. After^ each, have 
them write, down a list. of i>he consequences of their, actions . 

.5. Have participants brainstorm to dgvelop-a list of criteria . 
• •. i -for assessing qiiality of lif^. .After a list is developed, 
categorize the/ cV-iteria as very important , .'moderately 
important, arid of -minimal 'importance. ^ . 

5. Organize^AMe particip.ajits into small groups. Ask each group 
to id&ntify an alternative to pur contemporary lifestyle 
and 'examine the imWiate .and. long TiBge consequences of 
generating that li^Pestyl.e 'on our -economy, the environment,' 
consumption of res^urces^' -and the quality of life.- 

Suggested Evaluati on,. Idea si ; " ' ^' . ' • 

. . : '. ^ — ■ — ■ • 

1. Ask participants to^evaluate the statement', "Some economists propose 
-. using^ Gross National Product as a way of measuring the quality of 

2. Have particlpants de^relop lesson plans for teaching students about 
the interrelatiotiatii^ of economic?, environihent, and'the quality 
of life. ■ ^ I . ■ -2. J 

3. List ten ways ■ th\t controlling pollution has detrimental economic 
effects. . . 

1 

>. Ask participants how 1:'^ey might : 

a. adjust their lifestyles „so they consume fewer resources 
and have less negai^ive impact on the environment. 

; b. maintain or improve': the' quality of their life. ' • 
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Resources 



BOOKS 

I 

Leopold, ^Al do. A Sand County Almanac . New York : . Ballantine 
Meadows, Donella H. The Limits .to Growth . Universe Books ,^19 
Toffler, Alvin.i Future .3hock . WewoYorl^:^ Random House, 1970. 

FILMS ' . . ' 

The Cities: To .Build the Future , color/^^ minutes. BFA Educational Media. 

Home , color/29 minutes. Radio and Televi^on Commission of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

At Home, 2001 . color/25 minutes. McGraw Hill. 

The House That Jack Built, color/9 minutes. Learning Corporation of America 
■ • — e ^ 

A Matter of Time , color/28 minutes. Conservation Foundation. 
^ . - • ' 

Tragedy of the Commons . colr^r/23 minutes. Holtj Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
PAMPHLETS AND JOURNALS ^ 

The Economiq Impact of a Cleaner Environment. Washington, D.C. : ,U.S. 
JilnvironmentaJ. Frotiection Agency. x " 

The Economics of * Clean Watery Sumiriary .. Washington, D.C.: U.S. ^Envivron-^^ 
mental Protection Agency, 1972. 

Hawkins, Mary E. (ed-) Vi^tal Views of the Environment . Washington, D.C. : 
National Science Teachers Association. <^ 

"An Inventory of Hope", Saturday Review . December 197^. . * ' 

Managing Our Environment . Washington, D.C: }J.S.. Department of Agriculture. 

An Outline for Teaching Conservation in High Schools .^ Washington, D.C.*: 
U.S. . Department of Agricxilture. 

"PopixLation and Affluence: Growing Pressures on World Food Resources", 
Population Bxilletin. Vol. 29, no^^ 2. 




"Population: The Future is Nov", Population' Biiu'etin . Vol. 28, no. 2. ^ 

Risser, Hubert E. The U.S> Energy Dilemma; * The Gap Between Today's 

Requirements and Tomorrow's Potential , Urbana, Illinois: Illinois 
State Geological Survey, * - (' ^ . \ 

Toward a New Environmental Ethic , Washington, D,C,: U,S, Environmental 
■ Pr6,tection Agency, * ^ / 



. - Agencies and Lavs for Envi ronmenteil Improvement 
Overview *. 

Because of the dynamics of the interactions of people and their environment, 

the environmental problems "of our nation are often the problems of other 

nations. In this Workshop, the partiK:ipants were given the opportunity 

■to leai^ about inteii^iational cooperation which is beginning to develop 

ipr^^vir on mental education. The United Nations effbrts in formulating 

£i^i intemati&nal.^nVironmental education'^ agency were outlined aild explained. . 

Participants were also given a description ^of the status of ' environmental ' . 

education' in other parts of the Worl,d. 

^ \ ' K 
During the second portion of the Workshop, a lobby*s-b Who worked in the 

Illinois General Assembly explained . how the Illinois Environmental Protection 

Act became- a law. Thef participants learned how. laws can ^e instruments .r---. 

to. effect and/or impe&e environments change. \ They also had the\opportunity^ 

td! examine how social, Economic, and ^environmental concer.ns influence the 

formulation and enforcement of legislation. 

Objectives ' 

On completing Workshop X, participants Should be able to: 

1. describe the process by which an idea about environmental 
improvement becomes a law, and identify the factors .and 
^ * interests which influence the final legislative outcome. 

2: identify local, regional , ^stq,te , and federal legislation whTcTi . '"^v 
offers environmental p rote ctif on . 

3. identify local,' regio|ia]l, ^tate, and federal agencies and • 
institutions dealing wit\h en^vironmenfcal protection. 

U. assist concerned citizeriiy in utilizing current legislation 
in. the environmental ppjtect ion . process . 

5. develop and participate in *a realistic environmental problem^ 
situation. 

6. describe the nature and^extent of environmental education 
in countries other than the United States. 

7. identify factors which impede ^a world-wide environmental 
education movement. . ' 

. * * 
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Some Our:6fiated Activitioj • 

.--1. Irfvite a legislative Icjbb/i'H fror hr' ' environment ai ^^ruup or 
" a legis'iator v;ho haa Kx^on^sored environmental legiL-:iation to 
describe the process by which one or more laws regulating 
environmental quality were prepared, introduced, modified, 
and passed. Be sure to have the participants explore whq the 
opponents and prop9nents of the bill were, wljat compromises 
were made, how opponents altered implementation procedures 
and definitions to we^iken the law, and other factors which 
influenced the final outcome of legislation. / . 

2. Have the participants identify a local or state-wide environ- 
mental problem, and determine the" procedures and background 

- information that would be necessary to bring this matter to 
the attention of the appropriate legislative group. j . 

3. Have participants- examne the voting records of their legis- 
lators to' discover how they have voted on environmental issues 
Use the Leagub of Conservation Voters charts which are updated 
annually.' * . * ' 

'U.. Qj-ganize and debate among the participants on the need to 
relax pollution abatement laws during the ener^ crisis. 

AlJLow the parti cip^ts to examne an Environmental Impact 
Statement -an;i judge its completeness an(^ effectiveness. 

6. Obtain information on envirorlmental education i^ other coun- 
' ^ tries and present it to participants, flave a discussion on 

.ideas that can be gained from learning aboui;, environmental^ " 
education in other countries. 

Suggested Evaluation Ideas " ' ' ' \ ^. . * 

1. Describe some ways in which our legal system might be used to 
fight- pollution- and overpopulation". ^..^ 

2. Leaders in many walks of life are emphasizing qUality of, life. 
Identify five or six actions that must occur if quality of 
ILfe is to be maintained in terms of national priorities.,. 

3; Identify key features in the develoj^ment of environmental 
control legislation and needed future legislation. 
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SchQgji 




txcp -Prompts 



Each ^^rticipatin/g t^ain ±n the fenvirdhmental Education Leadership 
Developn^nt Project/ was required to^, chronicle tlie .History of environmental 
educiti<i(i within its school c/isti/ictV Under the direction of the Circuit 
Ri^er, ^he participating^^ teams initiated projects which reflected the 
curren^c 'status aja'd future needs of their, districts in environmental 



education. The material 



"follpws ^indicates the acti-vities of par- 



ticipating school districts ^rior ilo the initiation of this Project, 
find/ ill ustr-a^es how the Pro/ect enabled these districts to begin to 
Lmpiement future directed ^rograjias in environmental education in' their 



,' Ai/rora West -High School/ School Distriqt 129 > 1201 West New York Street, 
' i\utora, Illinois 60506/ 

l^art icipabts: Marie ^essling. Social Studies- 
Ken Costefnson, Science 



s 



Prior to the Leadership Project, administrators at Aurora West were 
very concerned about the recent Illinois State schtjol law mandarting that 
environmental education b^^ta^ght in schools. Field sites near one of the 
schools in the dist/ict had received public attention for its use in the 

school curriculum. The site had been threat ened , by local real estate 

' # * ' * * 

developers' but was in the pfooess of being retained as a learning area. 

Finally, a new high school was being planned for the district to meet the 
demands of a growing sqhool population., , ■ 

During the Project, . Hessling and Mr. Costenson formed an Environ- 
mental Education Steering Committee consisting of elementaty and secohdar^ 
teachers, administrators, and supervisory personnel. This, group met 
several times with the Circuit Rider, and conducted a n^^eeds assessment 
among teachers to determine ^irection^ This indicated the need for district 
teachers to take a graduate course' in environmental education. Also needed 
was coordination of re^^urce materials in schools teaching environmental 
education. Using the needs assessment, the two team members, along with 
the Circuit Rid^r, met with school official3 to propose that in-service 



V 
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sessions in 'thte Fall of 19t5 be used to initiate the trailing of distriot 
teachers in eAviroKiinental education. District officials accepted the • • 
suggestipns alnd advised that plaLis sUbraitted with their approval to the ; 
In-service c/irr^iculum Cornmittee . | As of thi.s date;, plans are being mkde . 
to introduc/ enyironmefital education to district/teachers throuji f9.ll- 
in-service /sessians . Plans.tare also being formulated to us@°the i-n-service 
sessions* a selling ^vint for a formal cou^s'e to be taught, by the teajn. 
members f6r teachers in .the Aurora West district. /*^^ 

Simultaneously, Ms. He^slfng and Mr.- Cos tens o^i used the expertise o.f. 
the Circuit Rider and ^the Project Director to make recommendations to 
architects planning the new school. ly^ meetings involving the Auror^ 
team, the' Leadership Project Director and', the "Cincnit ^Rider , school 
officials, ^.uppdrt personnel, and 'scKool ; and consulting Architects resulted 
in ^lans for a new'building and its schO(il site that a!re^^comp^tible with 
tea.ching interdisciplinary environmental 'iedueation . 

Bloqk Tovmship. Hi^h School , School Dlstrigt 206 , IQth and Dixie Highway, 
Chicago Heights," Illinois 60U11. ^ 
Participants: LaRuth Colbert , EnviVonmental lEducation/ 

*Eugene Sadus, Social Studies / , 

Sherry Balfour , '.Reading Specialist, ^ 

For the past -few years, Blqom Hi^h S<:hool offered environmental studies 
courses as part of the sciences curriculum. liifese courses always, enrolled 
several stVdents with low science Interest and achievement. Five science 



testchers who attempted/ to teach this cou:^&e -were not trained in l^v^ron- . 
mental education "noi/did they kr^iow how to teach reading. The problem was 
compoinded by the laQk of teacher enthusiasm to teach students vho were ^ 
%treet-wise*' rather tha^ "book-wise" . LaRuth^ Colbert , who was to become 
involved in the Project , \was' the only teacher to obtain training in 
environmental education tWough as NSF summer institute. School officials 
saw the need for improveme^nt in this area because of increased, enrollment 
in the environme'ntal educal^ion courses. 

With the initiation of the Environmenctal Education Leadership Develop- 
ment Project, Ms. Colbert "enlisted the help of Sherry Balfour, a Reading 
Specialist,, and Eugene Sadus 
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a Sociitl ^>udies teacher. Together with the Circuit mder, this group 
survipyed teachers and students ^ directly involved with the environmen'tal " 
studies course. Evidence gathered fi'om the survey indicated that: .(r) the., 
^^present course had to be reorganised to include soci^-l studies, (2) the 
training of other teachers was necessary^, and the reading specialist ^ 
could enhance students reading ability by utilizing the context of . 
environmental studies. Sample ^ixnits were organized which included teaching 
of .reading and aspects of social studies as well as the science cc^tent of 
environmental studies. A plan was submitted and accepted by. School qf^i- 
cials to pilot one sectior; of the environmental^ studies course which would 
involve the thr^e team teachers. ' ^ . 

In addition, "the Bloom High School, team and the Cirouit Rider. agreed 
upQn thQ necessity to educate other teachers ""tod coiinselors 'about environ- 
mental education. This conclusion was based upon the facts that (a) non- 
science teachers were interested in using some environmental education 

resources in their own subject area, aad (b)\ counselors wefe misdirecting 

■ I 

students \ to. environmental studies courses . In-servic^ workshops have been 
planned tor this coming fall t'o inform counselors and non-'science teachers 
abdCt environme^ntal edfeteation activities. . : X 



ft 



Bolingbrook High School ,^ District 365-U , 350 Blair, Road,' Boling^rook, 
Illinois 60k39. , . s 

Participants: William: Caton , "Science " ' " . 

Roger Schoob, Sciencd , . 

Romeoville High School , . District Rt. 53 .an(f Taylor Road, Romeoville, 

Illinois,. 6oUi 



. Part i c ipan t s : Paul'^'^J^ohnsonv"" S'^i'igrfee^ 



Robert Orlovichf Science 



Bolingbrook and Romeoville High School staff members worl^ed togethejv 
as ,*one teaiii due to the status of environmentgj. education in t^:«^^^sStrict , - 
and the fact that the former coiild serve as a district site^ facility^iv^ 
During preceding yea3?s , Romeoville High School had exceeded tjtie student 
capacity and BoliagbrooK High School was opened. No plans for environ- 
mex|feal education '^ad been^made for the school curricula in this newly- | 
reorganized distlrict. • , " ' 



Participation jjT the di;::trict* in the Environmental Education Jjeadership 
'Development Project pr; -b Ldori 'ni .;ppi>rtunity IV-r cu!:*ri<?ulurri, pl-onninr; ai^"* 
well as:' devej.opm'ent of a ::ite Tor envir^>nmentai education, Cun£1icts^ 
were, made with Docial Studies . teachers through school of ficials but these 
people, were .not interes.ted in. the Project. ■ . - 

During the Project, team members propoGed . an outdoor envi*ronmentai 
education site at the new high i^ghool; which would be used by feeder schools 
as well^as the district's two high schools - « Uo landscaping work hadt been 
Initiated at the new high school since the structure had been built. Untler 

- o 

'the 'direction of the Circuit Rider, colMunity support was gathered for the^ 
outdoor envirj?)nmantal education site anci archit^tural plans were madd\ 
It should 'be noted that the pl^ans vere drawn by a localjiarchitect who^ gave 
his time and effort without cost- Seeds f6r a prairie^gAss , trees, and 
shrulps 'are currently being obt/ained for the stu{3y site, andXbo;^ scHdols 
will use .:^kisting greenhouse ffacilities to *grov {)lants for the site. . 
' "In^ addition, the-Project teamr distributed mult f disciplinary teaching^ 
materials -to non-science^areas for evaluation. Enthusiastic response^ from 

*^-&her teacher3 iiadicated\; need for moi^e ^information in the form of^qom- 
muiiications from team .teachers . The. above ^.action by partiilpants in the ^ 
Project led tc.a needs assessment. conduc^(:ed im the district as well as the 
coi^un^i^yv ' result ^bt this ass^s^^ent was that the comraunity became 

^iiirectly involved with the implementation of environmental education a^dr^^ 

th,e formulation of" the outdoor environmental education site at Bolingbrook 

■ - ' " - \ ' ' ' 

High Schoof.^ ^ . • • ' ^ * ' ' 

Crete-Mpnee School District 201-U , Sangamon Street , Crete,' 'IMinois* ^ ^ 

E^rtlcipants : Elizabeth ^Jones'", Science ^ ; ^ . 

. ; \ ' Thomas Korn, 'Social Studies 

Prlot to' September '197^1, the Cretip-Monee'- District , in consultation 
with Dr. Gallagher, Vegan 'to plan and int-egra^e erivironihent^l education 
into district curricula. Mv Environmental Educatdion -Curriciilum Committefe 
was formed ^d focused -upon^'a\eaching ^uide, for er\yironmental education 
produced by teachers irl *he district.^ A follow-up survey indicated that 



veryj few teachers used the teaching 'gxiide. Betty Jones, a membero of the < 
original Environmental"^ Education Committee ^nd one of the autl^ors of the 
teaching gMde, was contacted to participate in th'e Leadership Developnent. 

. Project. One objective \)f her participation was to gain exposure to the 
teaching guides and broaden the ^involvement of teachers. 

Participation in the ^.eadership Project by Ms. Jones and' Mr. Korn pro- ^ ' 
vided bet1;i^r communication between district teachers about environmental 
education. ^ With the help of the Circuit Rider, conclusions from the teacher' 
Gurvey concerning the ,utilizatl<5n and implementation of the Environmental 

^ Educatior! Study^ Guide were communicated to diatrict t^-eaeher^ At«the-Game 
time, cjarification of ^he curriculiir> structure 'tuok 'iH^pe beeauce qfi:;^e » 
increaoed eommunicatioii . The team orlpo plorinod -fyr aehf^^l -q^te development- 
and identifiei ^^livir^ ;.r,f>rital e^iuentir-n f^r-al^ for the 'ryY^'^-1976 ochGal year. ' 

Ac a reoult yf the^I f»adenihip Development Project and work initiated with 
the aid uf the ^'ircruit Hider, Mr'. Korn is planning to integrate environ- 
mental eduoati^^iu. into a V/u rid Cultures course for the Social Studies 
Department. Orp;8jriizat ional plans were aJ.so made for a multidiscipli'nary 
courae to be offered to the seventh, eig](th and>ninth grades. *Betty Jones 
organized outdoor activities, for use by^seventh and eighth grad^ science 
classes. Finally, a statement of goals was developed a^id communicated to ^ 
district teachers. • - i ' 

Eisenhower and Richards High School , School District 2l8 , 5933 West 115th 
Street, Worth, Illinois 60U82. ^ | 

Participants: N-^nty Carlson, Science, Eisenhower | 
Ken MercurTjf, Science, Richards 

t> 

Cc»lservation had been taught -for some time at the older Eisenhower School 
as part of the Social Studies curriculum. Richards High School had imple- 
v.mented a basic ecology topic as part of the biology offerings and ha*d a 
ptrong^ program in horticulture science. No coordinated effort exisls'ed 
between the two schools de^spite the fact ^ that both are in the same district. 
Prj.or^ to the Environmental Education Leadership Development Project, Mrs. ~ 
Carlson, had been successful.' in developing a basic ecology course for 



Qfreshmen and sophomores and Mr. Merciyry hs^d established a Nature Study , « 
Center on grounds adjacent to Richards High School. 

During the Projept, these, two teachers decided to concentrate on ^ 
implementing' interdisciplinary environmental education activities in 
non-science areas. Th^ Circuit Rider and Mr. Mercury introduced Project 
I-C-E materials^ to the rf^aXulty a^ exajnples of multidisciplinary environ- 
mental ecfucation activities. These materials gained wide acc*eptance from 
teachers *and •'severalAfaculty members agreed to intro-duce 'environmental, • 
education activities in th^r non-science subject ar;^aG.^ NaJacy Carlson 
^^athered nxxd developed materials for nl>n-Gcience areas sucli as mathematics^ 
phyiJioal 'education, foreign language ^fecial studies, and vocational arts, 
.^he ah; » t-^neentrated^ fm plana fur developing'; an envirc^nmQntal edueatipn 
.;itt» in a c.^nerete , t^.«uftyard that, wai-/ m>t beinf^ fully utilised. V/ith 

'the help -f t\u' ^iv^uit Hiit^r, Mri). Carloan deeided ^^n the uuc? n^^n-^ ^ • 
permonent planter.^, rhi/> plan wau rt.-cepted by the L5ehr>ol v'urricaTum rmd 
In£;itruct^ Committee. -'nxLi' outdoor L'.ite and initial eurrieulum plonninf^ 
mark instrumental steps in starting an interdisciplinary environmental 
education plan in this district. , , * 

^ ^ ■ V 

Oswego. Community Unit Dis4^rict 308 , Route 71, Oswego, Illinois 605^3- 

'} * 

Participants: Stephen Calhoun% Sdience- 

• Michael Brock, Social Studi^es " 

EnvironmentUjj. education in Oswego had been ^taught as part of biology 
and to some degree in social studies, but^ coordinated effort had been made 
to include environmental education in courses at the elementary , 'junior 
high or senior high levels. In fact, tiiost teachers , in the district were 
not aiJ/are of the Illinois 'Plan for Environmental Ed^ucation. M^. James ' 
Alrd, Assistant -Superintendent 'for Curriculum and Instruction ,^>*aloingVith ^ 
•Mike Brock and Steve Calhoun, was concerned about the lack of . environmental 
education throughout the district. ' * 

During the Project, Mr. Brock and Mr. Calhoiin developed and implemented 
a plan to involve teachers in organizing environsjental education Activities 
fpr their classrooms. Building committees were organized by the(tpam. 



Evaluations of. commercial and non-commei^cial environmental educat:^on 
resources were mad^ and communicated amotog the variout; buildin^^ committees. 
A needs assessment concerninf^ the' desirability' and usefulness of environ- ' 
mental education was conducted by the team. Results from evaluations of 
resources and -the needs assessment indicated that district teachers desired 
Increased availability of instil'uct ional mdterials^ for en^virorlmental educa- 
ti^cn and wanted to- learn more^|abx:)ut how tcl teach it. The Circuit Hider 
provided resources for evaluation and possible questions fcjr the assesnment 
instr'imeiit.- The success of this team and the 'efforts of the ^^ircuit Rider 
have led to' in-service environmental, education ccjurnes tauf^ht by Mr. -Brock ' 
and Mr. rVilhoun for vdiich enrol leer, may receive ^'raduate level university 
credit. \ : s * . ^ "^1. 

■ 1 - ■ . 

luratlo-H ich r^ht^oU >'''h(.-^^.^l- I'i^trlet-'l u ['^^"^^^ I'^^utH Kinr I^rive; t'vyerton . 
'■H-^T '}r^i-ie '*ef;ter , J:^! la:)t U'Jth ::trfH?t, v'hiear-, Illin.nu 

i '^rt Lc 'int;;; I ve^^f'tt Lran;*on , ^cienQe^ I*u.:alJe 
Iniiie <'Vildv/eil Science, Lu^able 
M^enee Taylor, :'eience,. Overtrm ' 

I rior tosthe Leadership Development Project, Durable Hif':h School v;as 
involved with promoting an interest in horticulture, • A courtyard was built 
cr^ritaininp; transplanted shrubs, flowers, andj exotic wildlife. The Science . 
Department Chairperson had been the primary force behind the courtyard 
construction, and involvement in flower show com'jDetitiOn. Ms. Caldwell 
and Mr. -Pranson," however, wanted to expand this interest and involvement * . 
to include ecology an'd values education. Ms. Taylor, ,,at.s Carton, a feeder 
school for LuSable, became involved because of the lack of articulation 
between the two curricula of the schools. All tlaree participants agreed 
to work on a project which would promol^^e articulat ion- and continuity between 
the two ^schools » ■ ' » 

. . -During 'the project » participants, used the Circuit Rider as a resourqe 
person to' show other teachers how *to Wse values ac-^ivities in the classroom. 
-In, Edition, activities were suggested for the grade levels represented by 

the Project participants. , The, above goals were accomplished through meetings 

• •' * ' 

betv/een, the/ feeder- school and' the high scho©l. Objectives and strategies 



for developinf^ packets of activities for. interciicciplinary environmental 
education v/ere or^^anized from thr-i^e meetin-ri:. Thene activities fpcuced 
upon the foUowin^*: proLi™^:*' (U litter; (c) i:oiid waste disposal; (3) 
overpopulation; -( ^0 noise; (i;) violence; and (6) aesthetic improvement. 
Cample learning packets vrere developed t{/ the partic ipatin,^^, team that 
€!mphasi zed these topics. Future meetings with non-science departments 
t(/ impfement these le?arnin{r packets are planned for the coming; year\ 

Kvec^:reen Park Hi^^h r.chool , L'ohool District 2^31 , 99th and Kedzie, Evergreen 
lark, Illinois, ' - ^ . ' , ^ 

I'art icip^ints : J'iane Kaer^ard, T^ocial Hciences ^ 

M'^obert M6.son, l^cience , ' ' 



tavironiaental studies was ncjtt part of this school 's curriculum prior to - 
the to Wrorimental . txiucatior/ Leadership Development ProJe(<t, Science and 
social science courses touched on environmental issues an'd a course entitled' 
*'*;urvival in a Modern V/orld," offered ^x^t^ Social Sciences Department, 
emphasized the< environmental \:r'isis . Hov/fever/Ms, Kaergard ^ an4 Mr . Mason 
indicated that the course 'lacked emphasis on solutions to environment^al 
problems. To insure this emphasis would-be included, the participating 
team and the Circuit Rider reorganized the course content with the Social 
r.cience and Science Departments, 

During -^the Project, Mr. Mason and Ms. Kaergard 'organized a joint Science 
and Social Science Department meeting. The Circuit Rider attended the \ , 
meetin^% and for the first time materials and resources for teaching environ 
mental education were discussed by the 'two departments, Non -commercial 
resources were loaned to the team so that an interdisciplinary course 
focusing upon the social s'tudies, as well as the scientific aspect of the 
environmental crisis, could be developed. The course has been submitted 
for approval by 'the administration, Ms. Kaergard and Mr. Mason are hopeful 
that 'their students will become involved in this new course. The partici- 
pating team has also worked* toward the inclusion. of ecology in other 
'departments of the school and in ^^he coipmunity. More meetings are being 
presently Gehedul'fed among the various school departments. ^ Through such 
meetings, environmental education majr^be integrated into oth^r school 
subjects, . Nw 

• / 
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Joto Kersey Hip:h ^"^chool . School Dd strict 21^ , 190O Thomas, Ai^iin^jton 
Heltrhts, Illinoia ^©00^4. ^ ^ - ' . 

Fart ici pant ^Zz3L^terfyV-ernard/ Jucial ^V^Iences 




Tric.r t.; the !■ nvirr.iiment al Kaucat i ct^ • LeaderirJup levolupment Iroject, eriviron- 
irieraai ed'o^at ion in tlchooi listrict 21U was , as Turned to the Social Science 
Department, and later re-^assigned to the Science Department. With the develop- 
ment of a State, of Illinois Environmental Education Plan, adjnin istrators felt 
that envirornnqjital education * should be formally organized throughout the 
district. Therefore, Dr. Donald Ring, District Instructional Coordinator , 
suggested that Mr . ,Zachary Bernard and Haskell Brovn become involved in 

the I'rfivlrorimental.Education "Leadership Development Pix)Ject at Governors ^ ^ 

State. University a way of iri^Cusing new idea's into the" curriculum . 

At the beginning' of ' €be Project, the Circuit Rider and part iqipat ing 
.team decided to plan coordinated environmental ■ education curricula for 
the district. Surprisingly, this was difficul^b due to the flexibility 
e:iy.st«:ng in the district's curriculum planning. For example, In D:^strict 
214 ^all oStud^nta in grade^ nine through twelve could register for any course 
during^ any one :^^ar -of school. Siich flexible scheduling prevented" the ' " 

Circuit Rider and ieam from recommending that a specific course be implemented 
at any given h|gh school level because sora:e students might not choose' to , 
tak^ the course at that level. Under the direction of the Circuit Rider, 
the participating team orgeuiized the curriculum on a continuum of activities. 
Awareness activities were recommended for the tenth and eleventh grade 
levels to be' followed up with pi^oblem solving activities in the senior year. 
Thus, no student would repeat the same set of ^ctivities when moving to the 
next grade level. Meetings with Dr. Ring, other interested teachers, and 
administrators resulted in support of this/curriculum plan. • The Circuit 



Rider and the partici{)atine: te^ presented the plan to teachers during a 
district-wide in-service meeting • Interdisciplinary activities were for- 
mulated and sample modular teaching \anits were organized by the participating 
team.. These units were developed from material^ and resources directly 
obtained by the team during-'their involvement in the Projects 

Lincoln-Way Community Hi^h School , School District 210 , U.S. Rout^ 30, 
New LC^nox, Illinois 60^51.^ . _ . \ 

Participants: Rpnold Gorrelts, Science ^ 
Ronald Olson » Agriculture 

Pine6 \he fall of 195^ conservation education had been an integral part 
of the agriculture curriculum at Lincoln-V/ay • The Science Department had 
also included conseirvation topics in a few course offerings, and in 1970 
the Social Studies Department began^to include .environmental education in 

' its course offerings. However, prior to the Environmental Education LeaJ- * 
dership Project, no coordinated effort 'existed for integrating environmental 
education into all school subjects. Under the direction of Mr, Ronald Olson, 
the Agriculture Department at Lincoln-V/ay initiated a successful recycling 
pro'gram, a cooperative effort involving the science clubs and the teachers 
of the of our local junior high schools, and t'he faculty and students at the 
high school. In addition, a Christmas tree recycling program was started by 
an Environmental Action class in 1973. Trees were mulched by a local company 
and the mulch was given to citizens for use in their gardens or flower* beds. 
FoV efforts such as those described above, Mr. Olson was selected as Illinois 
Conservation Teacher of the Year in ^97^* * * 

i> During the leadership Project Mr. Garrelts and Mr. Olson began to work 
toward coordinating the teaching of environmental education between the 
Science and Agriculture Departments. Materials, resources, and a needs 
assessment were used to communicate and, subsequently, develop a coordinated 

^teaching strategy. In addition, the participating team developed a district- 
wide ^environmental educaHiion center at the high school to assist local ele- 
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mentair^y and Junior high teachers. Fourth .year agriculture students under 
the su^\^3rvision*of Mr, Olson developed environmental educat4.on pi^esentations 
for use at the high school site. Eighteen aores of the ^school campus were 
developed\into an effective outdoor laboratory. Curriculum adjtistments 
were recommended by the team to-other departments in the school which 
involved the ! use of the outdoor laboratory facilities.* Nature trails , 
were -outlin^^ and marked, and learning stations were built to help the 
ccmmunity us^, the outdoor facilities. - 

• - / --^ 

Or land Park Juhior High School , School District 135 > 11482.5 V/est Avenue $ 
Orland Paa:*k, Illinois 60^*62. 

Participant's: William Spear, Science 

\ ■ \ ■ - 

In the. Fall af 1971, District 135 established a committee tp integrate 

" . \ * ■ ' 

environmental ediication into the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade science 

_ \* • ' ■ ' ■ 

curricula. Teacnpr interest in this development prompted Mr. William 
Spear and Ms. Jeaiji Smith of Orland Park Junior High School * s Science ^ 
Department to contact Mr. Wayne Schimpff who is associated with the Open 
Lands ProJect\^ Tol meet the district teachers* needs, he initiated ar^' 

environmental education in-service course under the auspj^ces of the National 

" ^' . • . - 

College of P^ducatidn, Chicago, Illinois. The course was- so well received 

that Mr. ochimpff, Mr. i:ipea.r\ tod" Ms. Smith coordinated ''an outhoor environs 

* mental education in-service program for Orland Park teachers. 

While working with Mr. Schimpff, Mr. Spear and M^s, Smith^^vere also - | 

participating in the Environmental Education Leadership Development Project, 
Consequently, the Circuit Rider became involved in the orgaiiization of the % . 

• in-sery;Lce session. ^,Due to participation in similar prpjects at other * 
diversities, Ms. Smith felt compell^ to drop out' of the Project. Mr. 
Spear continued, however; and in the Spr'ing of 1975, he, the Circuit Rider, 
and I4r. Schimpff (Conducted a series of overnight camping trips for -students ' 
and teachers of Orland Park at Camp Falcon. Mult i disciplinary activities 
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were used durimr these secsions. For fixample, art objects were created 
uairif, various kinds of rock and r.inera^l material; a ceir.-etery was yi^ited 
to determine the history of the re^^on; and the Circuit. Rider conducted 
simple water -quality experiment^ . Teach^ers in District 13f). J-^^ard or the 
prograjij's success, and-throuph Mr. Cpear and Ms. T^ith, expresie^'/u' de's|.;'e 
to. learn mo fco* about environmental educ at ion . Thus, an in-service cc^^rsQ j ; 
using many of ^e activities developed or utilized in the on-campus wor^-^ ■ | 
shops has been organized. This is an excellent example of the "multidis-^-*^ / 
ciplinary^^fffect" organized into* the Environmental ^Education Lep.dership 
Developnent Project, 

Rich Township Hip;h School , Central Campus , School District 227 , 203rd and 
Governors Highway , Olympia Fields , Illinois. 

Participants: James Wessendorf, Social Science 
James Hohbach, Science ^, 

In the fall of 1972, the course "Environmental Studies" was first 
offered at Rich Central. It-utilized an interdisiciplinary approach in 
which science and social studies teachers taught during tVo different 
class periods. In adfffetion, various environmental topics were treated in 
social studies courses throughout the district, _ For example, socliology_ 
courses considered .population and urban ecology, and, other ecological topics 
were a part of the biological and physical science courses. However, no 
required course extensively emphasized environmental education topics, and 
as a result,- some students received a minimum or no -exposure to environmental 
Education. 

The basic Environmental Studies course was "updated and rewritten during 
the Environmental Education Leadership Developnent Project. Activities 
were individualized into packets for students enrolled in the course. New 
materials and individualized activities whicli focused upon learning environ- 
mental education outside the classroom and school were suggested by the 
Circuit Rider. The participating team inco^orated activities of the affective 
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domain into the improved course plans. Also, increased articulation 
between the three hi^h schools in District 227 occurred because the 
participating team was. used as an important resource from- which distract 
teachers could gather .valuable information concerning development of an 

interdisciplinary course. . 

' . "* . ■ . 

.V ^ " ■ - _ ■ . 

Rich Township. High School , ^ East Campus , School District 227 , Sa\ik Trail 
and V/estwood Drive, Park Forest, Illinois 60^66. ^ 

Participants: Ron Guagenti, Science ' ' 

Ray Janota, Science 

A year-long' science course for high school freshmen and/or sophomores 
existed at Rich East._ Ecology was part of thjis course; however, no 
^^coordinated effort was use^ by the course teachers. Mr. Janota' and Mr.' 
Guagenti were, first' of all, concerned^ about improving this- part of the 
course. In addition, both participants were sensitive to the need for an 
advanced course in environmental education stressing values, concepts, 
and facts.. 'A similar upper-^level qourse had been organized at another 
school in the- Rich* Township system* but no such course had^been con^sidered 
at Rich East. . 

During the Environmental Education Leadership Development Project, an 
eighteen week semester course for the first two high school levels was or- 
ganized in a step;-wise fashion. . It began with a rationale/philosophy state- 
ment. Specific objectives were listed along with instructional activities, 
materials, resources, and evaluation items. .This organizational outline 
resulted from the cooperative efforts of the science division chairman, the • 
science staff, and the. Circuit Rider. The administrators were so impre^^ed 
with this product that a summer school course was accepted and taught during 
1975 as a precursor to the eighteen week course. Mr. Janota and Mr. Guagenti 
will be tealching. the course this fall- for freshmen and sophomores. 

The summer school course had some interesting experiences, including a 
week-long workshop offered in environmental education at Governors State 



University. Mr. Janota and Mr. Guagenti involved the students with the 
tyeacherS attending the _workshop. This provided an unusual and worthwhile 
opportunity for teachers and high school students to experience cooperative 
learning. Many tesichers had the opportunity to evaluate almost immediately 
the impact"^ environmental education activities had upon high school students. 
In addition, teachers and students had the invaluable experience of sharing 
environmental education. This experience could not have taken place without 
the involvement of Mr. Guagenti and Mr. Janota in the Environmental Educa- 
tion Leadership Developnent Project. 

Tlfomwood >High School , School District 20$ , ITOth and South Park, South 
Holland, Illinais' 6ol4T3/' . . . - 

" Participants: George Beaver, Science . ^ . 

Jere Palmgren, Social Science 

Thornwood High School did not have a strong environmental education ^ 
program prior to the Environmental Education Leadership Development Project. 
A district wide committee" had be^n ass^bled to consider the organization 
of a conservation and environnfental education course. As a result, a summer 
school ecology course was developed but it never attracted enough student - 
enrolLpent to permit the course to be taught. Because of ongoing interest 
in developing such a program, Mr. George Beaver and Ms. Jere Palmgren became 
involved in the B:ivironmental Education Leadership Development Project. 

blinder the direction of the Circuit Rider, a proposal containing detailed 
plans for the implementation of an interdiscipJ^43ary environmental educa- 
't ion course was , submitted to the Board of Educatid^^ The course was 
accepted by the Board an? plans were made to offer "Man and his Environment" 
for th^^ 19T5-19T6 s.chool year. One condition of acc^taih^was that forty- 
five st^udents would pre-enroll for the course by thte cPose o^school in 
June 19^5. The quota was not reached and lack, of communib^tiohsto pros- 
pective students has been s;peculated as the reason. The Project team Specu- 
lated tli|at "science" students were afraid of the social studies requirete^ts 
and "social studies" students were afraid of the science requirements. Fall 
. registPatio^i may pi'oduce the required quota. 
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Mr. George Beaver and Ms. Jere Palingren' also 'developed plans for an 
enyiroimental education study site. The team constructed crude drawings 
for the site. A' landscape architect provided formal blueprint drawings 
of the site free of charge. Cost estimates for planting hardwoods, 
softwoods and shrubs were made by a local nursery. A st\ad'ent licensed 
to drive large machinery owned by his parents' cbmpany agreed to provide 
necessary earthmoving. Funding for the project took th^ form of plant 

sales, donations from the local Junior Women's League, car washes 

#■ - - .. 

and bake sales. The two most interesting money raising efforts were: 
(l) "adopt a tree" donations from faculty and (2) a Dominick^'s Supermarket 
benefit day where a certain percentage from a designated day of .sales 
was donated to tjie effort. Thr'ough these activities work in the 
environmental site has begion. " ^ 





: . ■ ■ ■ n ^ 

Proc edfe^ss DatTa- ' " • <s> 

— ■ .i. * *^ - . / 

' Project personnel planne d fro m the. outset a muftt^f-aceted evaluation 

approach. Data were •collecteci in fSur genera^ -forms ; (l) a pre- and post- 
test giv^n^to the Praject's participating t^echers which examine^i attitudes • 
. toward the use of teaching strategics for environmental education ; * (2). a- post- 
test given lor par^td cipants and a control group which evaluated value pre-' ' 
felrences toward environmental issues; (3) individual ev^uations of each, 
workshop to obtain .immediate feedback ^and plan^ subsequent v^brkshops; and {h) 
a log kept by the Circuit, Rider, of each^ dis tri ct environmental education 
project which showed' impact of the program in cooperating districts. These 
pro jeqts "have been siescribed in the previous part of this monograph. ."^^^ ^ " 
material which follows discusses the results of- the first, three, approaches- 
of the evaluation for the Project. ' ^ • . 

Results from the pre- and post-test evaluations ihdicated that the Leader 
ship Project may have Srffected attitudes toward teaching strategies for 
environmental education. Participants^reacted positively toward more 
student-centered teaching methods as the year progressed. Hbwever, the 
assessment ^instrument was 'local'ly deVjelp^)^d .an'd 'h^d iow rel:ia:bility . Thus, 
results are somewhat^ questionable but the instrjiment is b(|ing. Revised to 
improve both validity and reliability. ' - ^ ' 

The'^^secpnd study* was a post-test control group and it produced' some inter- 
' esting results. ProjQ.ot participants exhibited' a stronger preference of 

humajiistic values in environmental issues rather than theoretical or techno- 
u logical value preferences. Significant differences were obtained between 
participants and the control group. Since no pre-test was given 'to the "'' 
Pro ject^'participants , the results of this quasi -experi-mental study cannot 
totally be ^attributed "to the Project activities;^ These same resiHts, how- 
ever, do imply that valul ' preferences may be change*d^cause of experiences 

■ . «i 



had ^during in-se»rvice wcirljishops T 

' * 

ff 

, Evaluations provided by participants at the end of each workshop indicated 
• a general acceptance 9.'f all tl^ie on-campug meetings. These workshops, 
descmb^d in Section III of this °mpno graph , involved^ a numiber of actiyities. 

'° . " • ■ . '-72-- „ ■ . ■■ , 
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ranging from lectures , I'aboratory ^ctivities , simulatr^s , values clarifica- 
tion procedures, information fathering at the Uni.versity, and field trips. 
Data collected by , use of. a questionnaire (See Appendix A) indicated that 
teachers enjoyed in-servl^e sessio"iis- which contained* some didactic teach- 
ing group, interactive strat'l^ies , and. in^vi dual time for learning. Teachers 
hoVever, did not prefer to make ^'h^lJ.ces when more activities were^^$>Qnned ^ 
than they; cotlld engage In ; they pj^^rred to attend all, workshop activities 
rather than maJce decisions^ on which . options to attend or miss. Participants. 

also indicated thaf a question .answer , period should be schedule'd for 
^ "■ ' 

participants to interact with each speaker Pro ject participants-: thoroughly 
enjoyed sessions where an opportunity was given to challenge, questi^,- aa;^ 
tirade concepts with professors and others who made presentations. 

Altjiough somewhat ir:r^^ van t^, it is interesting^ to note that coffee qnd 
ref reshmtotfe , provlde'cl at the st^rt of workshop/ as well' as'' dinner d\iring 
the on-campus meetings, provided evidence of a humanistic concern which was 
appreciated by participants,* This socializing enhanced the workshop experi- 
ences, » , 

o . . - ■ ■ • • 

Outcomes ^ ' ' . • 



Too often new concepts' in education, such as lenvirpnmental educa,tion, fail 

to reach tlie secondary classroom level b^ecause co'lleges and universities 

I -.it ' 

teach these concepts from a theoretical approach rather than practical appli- 

cation, i\s a result, seQondai:*y teachers, see no relevance between these new 

concepts, and the activities "which are carried on daily in their classrooms, 

Nev concepts are seen only as part of a university course requirenjent which 

do not. relate to daily high school instruction. This, is seen in the limited*' 

degree to which science teae^hers implemented the new Nati'onal Science" 

Foundation courses after participating in summer or y,ear-long institutes. 

Most participants .in these institutes returned to their own classes and • 

made few changes in the curriculum or th'eir instructional practices. W^at- 

seemed to be lacking was some form of continued support or contact. Con- 

j '• . ■ ■ ^ , 

tinued 'sup|)ort was one factor written into the Environmental Education. 
Leadership Development Project. ^ * 



s in the Project, along with 
iservice sessions, on environ-,; 



The Circuit Rider providec^ contact be^tween a. new concept being taught at 
a^university and secondary 'classroom teachers participating in the Project. 
Irf addition, a "multiplier-effect*' was planned i/ito the Project. The 
"multiplier-effect" would occur vhtn part;icipant 
the Circuit Rider, traiYied other teachers in in- 
*mental education. . " - ' 

. The Environmental Education Leadership Development Project can ;be consi-.- * 
dered a success because it combined these two factors: (l) new er^viron- ' 
mental education concepts were iiriplemented into ciji'rricula owith th^ support 
of the Circuit Rider and (2) other teachers were trained using the -'^multiplie] 
effect." Several districts organized enwronmental e^c^tion curricula . 
upder' tl^^ '^supervision jof trained teachers andUni versity personnel. Those 
districts which had already initiated environmental education programs used 
^he PrO'ject to upgrade and expand existing programs . ^Participating teachers 
who had experience with implementing programs provided 'valuable re^ourqe * 
information for ^those- teacher^ vftthout eiq)erience. In f act ,*experienced 
teachers were' often called upon to^help Project personnel suggest methods 
to start environmental e dUc at ioiT^j^o grams and overcome barriers. The Project 
then, was a success in'^terms oiL-'CDnvincin^ teachers and^school di^^trict^ 
that environmental education is a viable -program which'^^can be made^ part of . 
school curriculum,' ' ^ ; ^ 

The Project could also be labeled a success in 'terms of the numbers of > 
non-partipipating^teachers ■ who learned about environmental education through 
district-wide in-service sessions organized by the participating teams ancj 
the Circuit Ride-r. These sess,ions provided opportunities for Environmental 
Education Leadership Development Project participants to use skills, content 
^material, and teaching strategies learned in the Project. Many of the acti- 
vities used in the worksTiops were 'repeated- in these in-service sessions, 
Als^o, these sessions provided a forum for organizing formal course worlj in 
environmental education. At least two participating teams have organized 
formal environmental education" courses for the in-district teachers for the 
Fall of 197-5. Teanr participants from Oswfeg'd and Orland Park are presently 



teachving such a course for other teachers. Plan's^ for courses beginning in 
*the Spring, of 1976 have been made by othe^ teacher j^art'i ci pants ^ Through such 
efforts the "multiplier-effect" h'la not only been accomplished:, but. hl^o 
has been shown to be a viable plun^for implementing environmental education. 

Anotljer result , ♦indicative of success, was tfie organization of materials 
and resources used during the Pro.iect. The§.e materials and resources pur- 
chased or gather^#. f rom participating te^i^chers were cat^alogued into a central 
file. This file was. used by participants, teachers in other classes offered 
by the University , And, most importanl^ly , by non-uni\!;ersity petjpie interested 
in a community riature center or influencing environmental education through 
Parent -Teacher Organizations have used the file to obtain informatioh. Aware-r 
nes^s of .this extensive resourde and materials file was spread .by the parti- 
cipants. Thus, success of, "the Project can also be measured in terms of the 
information disseminated about available resources* and materials.' . 

The successful outpqme of thq Pi3:'oject can also be jneasured J^terms of ^ 
objective results implie^d from- ins truiaents used in evaluating the Project, 
and by the continued activities of taa-e-her,par;bicipants . Another signifi- 
cant appraisal of the work'fehops Was provided •byt t*he Continued .high levql 
of attendance of participants wiio came on ^hbir own .time after having tau'ghi 
.much of the day, sta^ng until after 10:00 P.M., driving up to pne and pne- ^• 
^half hours- (perhaps ion-ger on our ■Ii:pnoi^ wirj^ter nights) to each hpme,' ^ 
and then returning- to teach in 'their- Own schoo^-' the next morninrg at 7 '30 
or 8:00 'A.M. 'During the year„T)nly one of the th^]jrty-f ive original parti-- » * 
cipants failed to continue' with the Project, that p'erson*^enrolled in a ' ' 
doctoral program at another university.- »l}o*matter whloh crit'feria are 
used, the Environmental , Education Lead^rship^Development ••Pro ject can be / , 
• labeled as a successful^ mpthpd' for.. foste^^g,^implementatiqn ^of environmental ■ 
education in secondary schpols. .1^ * . • '^^^ 

Suggestion s * ' * ^ . ' / / ..^ ■ ^ ^ 

AfteK compl^eting the Tnteractions of the entire Project, th^ ^feJ&otSrlng 
suggestions are offered for organiziag a^series of successful workshops: 
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Pro\acie.a workshop director and staff that i.s» totally com- 
mitted to giving support and leadership that will strengthen 
environment-al education. ' ^ 

ImfJlement the Circuit Rider concept to offer individual 
assistance to participants. 

Provide an informative and stimulating format of activities 
and interactions. - ^ 

Be courteous and sensitive to the physical needs of the parti 
cipants and staff to keep them comfortable. . ^ 

Follow through in all aspects of the workshops and in all 
situations involving the participants requests and problems 
(even af1;,er the official completion date of the project). 



/ 
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' LEAI )KR3HIP DEVELCFMKNT PROJECT 
WORKSHOP PARTICIPANT PERCEPTIONS 



This t*orm was designed to provide feedback vhich reflects yoixr Individual 
perceptions . Please respond to each question In this manner. 



Wo^kshd^ tit le : W_ 



Date; " Instructors: 



Tl;e following information is optional unless otherwise directed. 
Your nam^ ^ ^ - . , , 



^City, Zip: ^ School; 



Directions : 

For each item bel ow , report th^ ^sdfigle most ^appropriate response. 

'The ideas presented were mostly: /' 

(1) facts . :V 

(2) general relationships and concepts 

'( 3)"^ procedures and processes ^ 



Which ONE of the following materials were, most 'of;^n used in the 
workshop? ' - \ / ^ 

(0) no materials were used ' > . / 

(1) study^ outlines ' - . 

(2) copies of articles and readings • 

(3) films, film-strips , • • . ^ 

(U) audio or video tape presentations ^ . 

(5) special manipulative materials . - , 

(6) tools and equipment 1 . i. ; 

(7) programmed instruction * 

(8) sairple curriculum Biai?^ rials 

(9) other materials not listed abovet^ \' . ' ' ^ 
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V/hich ONE of the follwing 'a'cti vitiec best describes $he workshop: 

(1) sTjpervised practice - . .. 
(?) "cn-lo cat ion" field experience 

(3) . "hands-on" activities ' . . 

(H) discussions involvinf?; partj-cipants and instructor 

(5) lectures-demonstrations by instructor ^ 

(6) independent study *• 

(T) mi cro'-te aching • 

(8) * similations—rola playing ' 

(9) other activities not listed above - , 

^In general, activities required Tna to: ^ ' ' 

i'O) no tests or assignments were given in this workshop 
Cl)^ reproduce facts opinions bnly 

(2) " apply workshop ideas to new situations v 

(3) create a product / plan or approach using workshop ideas " 
(U) evaluate applications of the workshop ideas 

(5) combine wprkshop ideas (sometimes with other ideas) into ^ 
a new solution (qr application) * . / 

Your interest in the workshop wa^' influenced by the Instructor: 

(I) /rinitial"lack of interest Continued throughout . ' 

(2) n^ ' interest increased ^ ' . 

(3) n^y interest decreased , 
(k) I was interested throughout the workshop 

Most of the time in this workshop I felt that: 

(1) I listened to the teacher lecture, gi/e directions, or 
answer questions ^ ' 

(2) We had a group discussion . * 

(3) I practiced^'doing something with the^ instructor's super- 
vi>sion (or assistance) 

ih) I \/orked alone without any help from the instructor 

Which of the following best described your reaction to this workshop: 

(1) I learned a lot of useless information 

(2) I learned some worthwhile ideas 

C3) It was just ^another workshop..^ I cou3,d take it or leave it; 

During , the workshop , -my ques^ ^ogs were , answered: ^ , « 

(1) more elaborately/^haIrTI^ceisa}^ . . - " 

(2) completely and willingly , ^ 

(3) were n,ot aiiswered . * ' * 

(4) I did not ask any questi^^ • - 
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Ttie materials and activities utilized: * . . 

(1) - were mostly digressions from the content 

(2) provided ^npli fi cation . 

(3) were an integral part of the content ^ .• 

^ ■ ■ • V ^ 

During this activity, what the i^nstructor said and did: ~ 

' (l) helped me iinderstand Something difficult or confusing 

(2) ^made things seem more difficult or confT4sing 

(3) had little effect on my' understanding of the content 

The ideas presented in this workshop were: 

(1) mostly new ta me 

(2) some new, 'some familiar 

(3) ideas,! already knew 



The pace of this worksl 

Xl) toj© fast for,j:^mero acquire all ideas 

(2) about right for me \ ' • 

(3) too/slow for me • • \ 



le leyel of the content was 

(1) easy for me 

(2) appropriate for me ^ 
•(/S) , (difficult for me 



orkshop was : 
fun 

bearefble 
a pain 



your commitment: ^ • 

I will not pursue further the ideas presented 
I "am" interested in tlie ideas pres§nted 
I am interested' and vill try a few of them 
I will tiy mosir idea^'and will look for more 

one outstanding. '^elelnent". of the workshop 




Naiue one "elemenV which could have been dmltte^: * , 



What were the piarposes^of^this workshop as you perceived them 




APPENDIX . 

Adapted from: 
ClfeRIc\jLUM THEMES, STATE OF ILLINOIS 
PLAK FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUflVTIQN 
(Unpublished, Unofficial 1973) 

The Illinois Of fice^of ^Education has taken leadership ' in developing 
a State Plan for Environmental Education. A Task Force was appointed 
drafts of a Plan have been m^spared which include sections. on curriculxom, 
teacher education, facilities, dissemination networks and' Qontinuing 
education. The plan is an excellent one, coxitaining input from a broad 
range of disciplinaiy and multidisciplinaiy scholars and people with 
practical knowledge. ^ . 

A very iirqportant segment of the proposed plan iS" the content structure 
of the curriculum which is described below: 

Curriculum planning fo/ any subjeict is a complex process. It 
involves deciding, what is to be tau^t, how it can be taught most 
ef fectively ,y8tnd how to detemine if students have learned what you 
hope they will. Althou^ these three elements of curri-^ulum 
pianning/may seem simple on first glance, more careful analysis 
shows l^at each is difficult and time-corisuming. 

— ^ The task of curriculum plaiining for environmental education is, 
in many ways , .more difficult than the task of planning a curricul\am 
for one^f the standard school subjects. Most have a disciplinaiy 
basis which ca^serve as a guide in deciding, what should be taught. ' 
Environmental Sucation does have this advantage; it^raws from 
many disciplines. Almost eveiything can be considered as part of 
the environment-?- — Consequently, lbs scope is so broad.as to defy 
\ convenient organizltion . Because of this fact, the content of 

environmental education is, in some degt-ee, unmaiiageable. Moreover, 
environmental education has_its historical roots in s-ubject matter*^ 
such as Nature Study and'Natural Histoiyj which is^not as* r^dily ^ 
conceptualized as disciplines like botany of economics, ^^rther 



couplicating.the matter is the fact, that many people who teach in 

fields related to environmental education, like their colleagues 

yho teach single-disclpline^based siib Jects , have fallen victim'^of 9 

our societyis infatuation with' specializ^tioli and, consequently, have 

hegurv to lose sight of hroader pictiure of environmental education. > 

As a result, each person tends to view environmental education with 

his own speciality^ as the central focus surrounded hy a few 

related eiljements. ^ ^ 

\ ' - ■ - ■ • ' ' 

In the pr(S^osed State Plan for Environmental Education in 

Illinois, the^^Task Foi^ce members worked to^ ovprcome;'the diffLcj^ties 

desc3:5^€;,d in tW previous paragraph. By i den tifyijig five hroad 

themes , provisions have heen made for: " 

(a) a hroad framework o£ ideas that will pr&vent narrow- 
ness of point of view;* 

(b) guidfeposts for selecting and determining content; and 
(c\ hasis for organizing content of environmental education. 




In short, these hroad themes provide a framework, a starting 
point, for curriculxim plannj\ng , * 

Without further elaboration, however, these five themes will be 
of little value in curriculum planning because they are too^ general. 
Each theme must be mad^ more explicit so that teachers, curriculum 
planners , and others engaged in designing instmiction ^can more 
clearly understand the intent of these broad, generaX statements . 
To clarify the themes, the Task Force membei:*s agreed /^)n several 
objectives relalted to each. These objectives repre,^ent knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills that are requi^red of an envi/Tonmentally 
literate citizeniy enable of sound environmental 'action. In other 
words, the objedtives specify what citizens should know, feel, and 
be capable of doing about their environment. 

" Foll^ij^g are the five themes and several' objectives related 
to each. ^ 




THEME I : INTERDEPETIDENCE * .V 

Living beings . depend on each other and on nonliving things'. 

A person capable of sound environmental action should: ^ 

i a) be able to desc)|^te and give examples the inter-r 
dependency of living things. . 

(b) be able to explain the 0 - CO , water, nitrogen, and 
other biogeochemcal cycles ana state how each' is 

» . essential to the .continuation of life, ^ ^ 

(c) understand that all living things modify their ' 
environment, but t^he process of naj^ral selection, 

"which do^'s'not operate fully for humans, Abends to 
mnimize tlq^^e destructive impact of species on the 
environment ; 



understand that the earth- is a finite system*, and be 
able to des.cribe several implications of*this fact. 



Cd) 

(e) /Aonderstand and be able to give examples of ji^tural food 
iwebs ; and further, be able to indicate consequences when 

. an element of a- food web is eliminated. 

(f) * be able to "describe natural factors which tend to limit 

.ft ■ I 

•f . population of asiy species. 

tg) appreciate diversi-^ among -living beigs , aad Value - 
this divei*sity both^ for . its esthetic quality and as 
one ^naans of assuring continuity of life on earth. 

(h) ^begin to formulate an ecoc entric value'set in which 

respect for the natural environment and^ its diversity , 
is a fundamental' element . *■ / 

Cl). appreciate tile natural environment' for its^ esthetic ' 
\ 'beauty. . ^ / 

"know and exhibit behaviors consistent with hi% eco- 
centere'd values. 



LC 



THEME I] 



PEOPLE^ S IMPACT 



People have deveiopeQ the capacity to modify 'the environment 
in ways which^ alter natural biogeochemical cycles: v 

A personX capable of sound environmental acticm should: 

(a) ^understand that ^humans, ^s a-species, are dependent on - 
-natural biogeochemcal cycles for\the fundamental 
elements of their existence. 

■ \ ■ ll \ 

(b) understaM .that the human cerebrum provides capabilities 

V not possessed by other spfecies , but responsibilities are 
a consequence of these capabilities. 
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(c) be able to describe two dichotomoiosv points of view about 
the relation of humans an'd other living beings; be-able 
to gtate several i335)li cations, of- eadhr view. 

(d) be able to describe' the effects of technology and 
indiistrialization on human population growth and con- 
sequent effects on the natural environment, the con-- 
struct^d (mail-made) environment, and the 'quality of life.* 

(e) be able to. describe the effects of technology and indios-. 
trializati^'on on human rates of consumption of materials 
and its consequent effects on natural biogeochemic^. 
cycles . . ' . ? ' 

(fj understand that most material goods which peopTe * consume 
are produced at some cost to the natural environment; and 
s be^able^to classify/ these costs as,(l) consu^ffed renewable 
^ resources 5 (2) consumed nonrenewable resources, (3) pollu- 
tion effects due to production , and (i^*) pollution effects 
attributable to use and ultimate dispos^tl of the product 
when it: is n-o-longer liseful. ' 

J'gJ understand that sources of most common pollutants and^ 

how some forms of pollution can be detected and measured; 

\ be able to perform'some simple tests to measure 

environmental pollution.^- • " . ' 

(h) ' understand some technological ways of reducing pollution, 

such as tertiajy sewage treatment, automobile poll\ition 
control devices, alternatives to intemaijcombustion \, 
engines in automobiles,, smoke precipitation, materialp\ 
^ cycling, an^d using solid vastes afe sources of fuel or \ 
, , /building materials. • 

(i) be able t'o descr-ibe causes , "advant ages , and disadvantages 
„ of various population concentrati'ons as four/d in urban, 

suburban ,* and rural areas. * 

Understand that mos'Viii 
suf^viVal. > 



(k). 

(1) 

(m) 
1» (n) 



lumans depend on technology for 



be able to give examples of ways in which people have 
alteired -natural biogeoc^emical .cycles and 'describe some 
of the consequences'* thereof . . . _ 

recognize some^uman mo^fi cations of the nati^^al ^'^^^ 
environment are ^ reversrble while btf^fers may be' ' , 
irreversible/ ^ . ' ; . , 



be awareV^b^t we d© 
people have. K)n the e'B 




fully understand the effects 
i]5onment. \ 



begin to formulate afi ecocentric v^lUe ^et si:^p6rtive 
of our understaiidi»g and use of the natural and ''the 
constructed environment.^ . . " 
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(o) select froin among alternatives those actions and 

\f^a-v±OTS which will have minimal deleterious impact <^ 
on, natural biogeochemical ^cycles. 



THEME III: MAINTENANCE 



Human resources, and energy^are required to maintain environ-. 
TO5nts th§.t have heen modified or const rjilcted hy people. 

Environirieutally literate .^person's should: 

(a<^ understand that unless outside energy is siipplied^ to * 
reverse the tendency, any system will hecame increas- 
ingly disordered. ^ ^ ' ; 

(b) understand that na^tural environmerits are srelf- renewing; 
that is 5 qolaa: energy engenders a natural succession of 
renewal . -. , . ' . * ' 

(c) recognize that environments modified or built by people 
. 'reciuire continual maintenance if they are to remain 

^ orderly. * / . 

.(d) narPdoirstand that maintenance requires input ef energy. 

(e) undferstand that the total cost of any environmental 
Modification or structure must include the' cost of its 
maintenance. , 

(f) appreciate that all people have responsibilities to 
themselves, others and the total environment because ea( 
person exists at some cost to the environment. 

(g) understand that resources , -both renewable and, non- 
renewable , should be hus^banded. • 

(h) " develop a positive attitude toward the need for 

maintenance'. 

(i) exhibit behavior which helps to maintain their'^Ternrrr^ 
ment. 

THEME IV: QUALITY OF LIFE ' 

The quality of human 'life is affected by the natural envi^ron 
ment, people's modifications of the environment and their 
values. . ; 

A person capabl^^of sound environiiientaL_^acti_Cfn^ s^^ 

/fa) be able to de^^i be human motivations beginning with ^ 
basic needs of survival ^hd salfety ^^.d lq§.ding isp to 
higher order, needs sileh. as need for- a feeling of worth 
(e.g. , A. Maslow'^ Theory of Hukan Motivation). * 



*(b) understand that human^ survival needs, incl-uding health, 
food and shelter, have been satisfied with increasing 
effectiveness thr^ougii the application^ of Science and 
technologjr. 

(c) . understand that most gains 'lA meeting survival needs 
ha-ve been achieved with negative iTi$)act on the 
ei^aroiiinent . - ^ / ^ 

; '(d) appreciate that Science aiid technology, and consequent 
industrialization and urbani za^tion , have exerted less 
influen^ce on'peqple's ability to satisfy higher order 
needs than sumrival needs; be*able to give examples 
wher^ urbanization and industrialization have enhanced 
'-.and impeded satisfaction of higher order need^. 

"^e) appreciate the constructed (man-made) environment , its 

diversity, strengths an^ weaknesses, as weQ^l as the*" 

reasons it has developed'as it has. • ' 

t ^ > . ; f ^ 

(f) understand thiat the quality of life for most people is' 

significantly affect^^by the quality of the, constructed 

environment.. / * 

(^) appreciate the beneficial .and deleterioUs effects of 

contacts- with the natural or gonstrudted environment on 
" psychological well-being, ' 

Ch) be able to describe ways in which various types of 
, hu&an modifications of the environment havfe had both 
beneficial and detrimental effects on the quality of 
li f e . ^oi^ 

(i) be^aware that a person's definition of quality pf life 
depends on his . values ; be able" to fqj'mulate a t^tative 
definition o:& quality of life . 

(j) begin to formulate a -value" set in -whic)i quality of - \ 
^ human life, quality of the environment and person values 
are related; exhibit behaviors which are con^istekt with 
the value set . 

(k) exhibit behaviors, whj^ch lead to improvement pf tife^:,- 
quality of life for himself and those kroiShd him; < 

THEME Y : IMPROVEMENT 

People's effects on the environment , and the 'quality of lif^^r " 
of their lives are a result of values , behaviors, and ajvility 
to organize resources. ' ' * 



An environmentally literate person shoul^:^ 

V^a) understand that people's .bel;iaviors" are influenced by 

*1feir-> values and their.. intellect^ual and physical reso\irces 



(b) underotond that all hunona are interdepordent i^R (,l;her 
peeple, ojnd ail are dependent en other living and non- 
living thinga for curvival. ^' - 

(e) approeiate that eve^y peroon had ;reoponoibilitiec to 

(1) hiisDelf, (2) other humane, and'(3). the total en-vlron- • 
.. nent, be^axine eaeh perocn exists" at oome eobt to the 
envirentEoht, ineluding other humans; ^ 

(d) recognize that many of our current values and consequent 
behaviora are^ inccsjipatlble vith maintenance of either a 
Ijigh-quality environment or a high quality of life. 

(e) md.eratand that^r^ourees, both renewable and nonrenewable 
Ohduld be husbanded', . ■ .,. ' , . 

(f) understand that inany« economic ,• social , and political 
constraints influence our behaviors. 



(g) 



acquire skills ,f or effective , responsible Sec-ision- 
Jnaking on matters relating to quality of life arid 
quality of environment'. 



(h)^ have a. basic working ki^owledge of governmental processes 
a^d. agencies that have been established to prevent and ' 
' cope wi til environmental, problems.' 

/(xj h^ve develdped ^understandings and skills for*, lasing legdl'' 
aq,d prolitical processes for inihimizing detrimental/ 
influenbes oh the^ en^viropment . > . 

( J> understand .elements ofTenvironm^ptal^ planning and value 'it ^ 
as a way of preventing ^d/or resolving envlli'onmental 
, problems. " ' ^. 

^.^^ recognize €hat^hiifnan modification of the natural environ- 

^ment should- be done .prudently and with carefur consideration 
of ^alternatives and consequences,, both immediate and ' - , 
iQCg- range/ , ^ ' ^ . 

(l) 'understand that people must carefiaiiy' control ..facto'rs which 
tend, to modify tp^ environment, such as population growth, ' 
consuDipti^on of resources •, disposal of wastes , 'and- ■ . ' 
"alteration- of biogeochemi'cal'- cycles . ' - * - - 

..(m) ^ app.re'ciate that substantial investment and Utiliza,tibn of 
economic and human resources^ will be-.re'qiii.?-ed -^o retard ' 
.detrimental enviroiimental modification ; further appreciate 
that the investment will in^ixove people's health" and the< 
quality of their lives.. ' 



(ti) 



begin to formulate- a value setXhich* is suppoi!-tive of 
eoordinated actions' and personal behavioral (jhanges needed 
to retard current rat^s of detrimental environmenal • 
modification . =, , 
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^ (q) oxhib'it bohavibro v-hieh will tand to retard and ultimately 

roveroo current yateo of detrimental environmental 
. m^ifieotion. 

(p) develop a life style* which is ecologically defensible, 
eapeeially with reference to (l) minimal consumption of 
resources, (2) mijjlmal^interference with natural cycles, 
(3) minimal production of non^^biodegradable waSjteQ^ and . 
^. (U) Tnascimimi concern for all components of the ecosystem. 

The themes and objectives listed represent a beginning step in curriculum 
planni^ig for enviroirmental education — that of^ determining the scqpe and — 
nature of the cont-ent^ • * 
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APPENDIX C ' 



Advisory Comigittee 

The members of\ke Advisory Committee vere: ' 

> ^ 
Dr. Ted F. Andrews, Dean, College of Environmental and Ajiplied Sciences, 
Governors State University, Park Forest South, Illinpis^ 

Dr. Tom Boldrey, Director, National^ Demonstration Cen-b4r for Career Education 
Joliet Public Schools, Joliet, Illinois / 

Dr, James Buckenmeyer, Assistant Dean/ College of B^xness and Publi 
Governors .State University, Park Forest South,, ^llinois. 

Mr. Tom McC'ollum, Ciirriculm Develoixnent SpecialiA Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. ' ^ 

Dr. Donald Ring, Coordinator of Mathematics and/ Science, District 2lH, 

Mt. Prospect, Illinois. * ^ / 

Dr. John Savage, Superin-tendent , District 20M], Crete, Illinoi|S. 




■ ,^3f » APPENDIX D 
A LIST 05^:' El^V^^ GAMES AMD SIMULATIONS 
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Audoboh Perception ;:g^s * Short exercises in environmental awareness with 
emphasis on principles, processes, and personal participation. The gam6s 
are printed on small folders (one set contains 8 games). 25^; Golden 
Gate Audobon Society, 17^9 Grove NSt . , Berkeley, California 9^09- 

Balance : junior high to college; '20-35 players; time, 3 weeks in 1 hour 
rounds. A simulation game with players taking roles of members of the 
community involved in ecological issues. Students do outside research 
between sessions. $10.00; Intei;act , P.O. Jox 262, Lakeside, California 

S20l*0, 

Bal dicer ; junior high /high school; 10-20 players; time, 2-U hours.* The 
game simulates the problem of feeding the world's people by acting as 
food coordinators. The players experience the interdependence of world , • 
econoiqy. $25.00; John Knox Press, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia 23209. 

Beat Detroit : childrei/ to adults; U-6 players; time,- 60-90 minutes. The 
players must travel/ 50 ,000 miles in their new car before going" broke or 
the car falls apajx (played like Monopoly). No one may win if all the 
cars are recalled/"^8. 00; Dynamics Design Inc., Anaheim, California 
92803. • . ^ . 

Cleari-Uio : ages U-10; 2-6 players; time optipnal. Game develops an anti- 
litter consciousness. Player moves from block to block , removing trash, 
planting trees, grass and flowers in his neighborhood. The one who 
does the most to beautify the town without falling down, wins. $5.00; 
Damon Educational Division, 80 Wilson Way, Westwood, Massachusetts 
02090. ^ 

Community Game ; junior high/high school; 2-U players; time optional. 

Player begins with a family of two and a supply of resources and money. 
They will encounter both man-made and natural phenomena which affect 
the environment; and they will attempt to formulate the concept of 
environmental balance. $36.00 (set contains 8 games); Prentice-Hall, 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 

Control: junior high/high school; 30 or more players time optional. 

Problem is an uncontrolled, river that flows through the area. Players 
form groups as members of the community and promote involvement through 
community action and understanding of problems related to undeveloped 
natural resources. $1.00; Roger G. Thompson, Reh Putnam High School, 
Milwaukie, Oregon ,97222. 

Dirty Water : upper grade school/adult j 2-h players ;^time optional. Each 
player is the waier pollution commissioner of an industry sui'roxijaded , 
a lake. The person who most effectively anticipates pollution problems, 
avoids overpopulatiofi , manages their fin^mces wisely and counters up-s- * x 
stream pollution wins. $10.00; Damon Educational^ Division , 80 Wilson 
Way, Westwood, Massachusetts 02090. ' , - 

• ' ■ - \ ' - ' . . , 7 
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Ecology: The Game of Man and^ Nature : age lO-adult ; 5-10' players ; time;f^| 
; . 1-3 hours. Th^s gaine involves' i)layers achieving a balance between m^'s 
^ ' a'ctivities and the. natural environment while traveling through the four 

' . ages of development; hunting, agriculture, industrial, and environmental. 

$10.00; Damon Educational. Division , Urban Systems , Inc. 1033 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. ; ' i 

Environmental Issues : A Courtroom Simulation: senior high school; 25 or 
more- players ; time, 2 weeks: Game is designed to acquaint students with 
' laws, lawsuits, courtroom activity and the -relationship between the l^aw 
and environmental questions. The procedures require the participants' 
to prepare either for or against a controversy of local origin. The 
entire legal procedure is simulated from, research through jury trials. 
, Free; Environmental "Educattan Coordinator, Bureau of Land Management 

-.(220) , U.S.-^cJiepaHment of- the Interior , Washington, D.C.. 202UO. 

Extinction : Junior high 'and beyond; 2-8 players; time,_l-2 hours. Players 
/ populate the island of Darwinia with seven genetic variations . axid prey 

on vulnerable species. Game demonstrates evolution, natural selection 
and dynamic equalibrium qf a system. $11.95; Si^auer Associates, Ipc. 
20 Second Street, Stamford, Connecticut. 06905*. .\ ^ 

Frustration: A Waste Water-Treatment Game : Junior hi^h /high school? 
V players ^number optional; time^ optional. A short simulat-ion showing ^ 

' the .various stepi^ necessary ' to establish wastewater treatment facilities 
Free. Clifford A. Gale, Biology Dept. , Cazenovia High School ,.Ca2eifovi'a, 
New York ^13035.' ■ / 

Futurity ; high school; 15-30 players in teams; time, 3-6 hours, in 1 horn- 
rounds. Students are placed in' a growing world population , where the 
need for adequate food, water and shelter are usedt^as parameters in 
makirfg 20-year plans. Changes,^n_th^ quality of life occur with every 
round'. $20.00; Alt Associates Tl^Wl^r St . ,^ Cambridge , Massachusetts 
02138. ' ^ . 

The Game of Sacrifice : junior high/high School; 10-30 players; time, 
optional. Players assemble in interests groups (consumer-voters, 
manufacturers, public utiliV executives). The group is, given ^nviron- 
. ^ mentai problems to solve. The scores are not competitive, but used 
only for comparisons. The game can only be used once. $U.95; 
Educational Ventures, 209 Court ' Street , Middleton, Connecticut 06U57. " ^ 

Grasslands : upper elementary to college; 1,-2 players; time, 1-2 hours. 
Simulation of th"^ grass3,and^ecosystem. Factors like ^cattle, weather, 

meadowlarks , and grasshoppers help determine- an ecological balance. ^ 

/Free. Silnulation/Gaming/News , Vol. 1 , No. l+,Nov. 72, pp.' 10-12. 

Graphigame: Environmental Attitudes ; junior high/higK. school; 25 and luore 
playel^s ;\time, optional. SuWeys to help studejits exainine group attitudes, 
discuss Issues and learn surveying and graphing techniques. Game can* 
be used in clas'S or for a community survey. $3.75; Educational Vent\^res , ^ 
209 Court Street, Middleton ,|^Connecti cut 06U57* 
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^ The Great Ecology Jigsav Pu^izle : any age; any number of players; time 
depends ''on skill. A 500 piece puzzle features the beautiful ecology 

I symbol of the Philadelphia Ecology Club. $U.OO; Damon Educati6nal 
Division, 80 V/ilson Way, Westwood, Massachusetts 02090. 

Indian Valle y: upper junior high school; 20 or more players; time, optional. 
Students put into practice some of the^rinciples which pr6fessional 
forest managers use. Students div3 de into^^eams , each representing a - 
different interest in forest lan'd use, and one represents a multiple-use ^ 
committee. Teams decide what to do with the forest', and present plans 
to committee. Game kit contains a ma]p, set of directions for each team, 
sheets for scoring, and directions for the teacher. Free. American 
Forest Institute, l6l9 Mass^ac^usetts Avenue, N.W. , Washington,, D.C. 20036. 

Land Use : Junior high/high school/ 1-30 players; time, 2 hours and over; 
The game brings out the conflict betwern the deSlre to have quality- 
housing und the desire to have natural resources. In developing land, 
. participants discover concepts of cluster zoning, planned unit develop- , 
ment, and others. $7-95; Educational "Ventures , 209^ Court Street, 
Mi ddlet^ML^- Connecticut O6U57 

LandrUse Simulation : high school; 10 players and more; time, optional. 
^^.^^.^Students decide what to do with a one-sguare mile of country farm land 
^ four miles from the city. Class divides into groups to prepare a plan 
for the land. One group is the Board of County^Commissioners , who 
must make the decision based on the presentations by the other groups. 
Investigating' Your Environment Series, U.S. Forest Service^, Portland, 

Oregon 97208. . , 

' ' ■ / 

A Look at our Environment : late junior high/high school; 1% and more 

players; time, optional. A m^tij>media unit designed to hjlp students * . 
identify problems of* environmental abuse, and Vo do some research locally. 
Game involves role-playing, case-studies, research, games. Student text 
is^called "Mike's World— Your World," 75<^ pei- copy. Teacher's Guide 
with pre and post tests and project ideas is 50<^. Educational Ventures , 
209 Court Street, Middletok, Connecticut 06U57 

Natural Selection : jiinior high/high school; 15-25 players; time, 1 hour. 
A simulation showing the processes of natural selectioh^ising colored 
backgrounds. Students select as many insects as possible in 20 seconds. 
Free; Published In Tha^Science Teacher , .Vol. '36:1, Jan. 1969, p. 68. > 

New Highway ; Jiinior high/high schooIT^2^--^ players; time, several 1 hout 
sessions. Students adopt various roles, each with a different idea . 
of what to do about ^ an iinsafe and congested hig^^way. Groups lobby for 
power before having a public hearing. $U.95; Educational Ventures, 209 
Court Street, M^ddleton, Connecticut. 

Hew Town : high school; U-10 players; time, 1-3 hours. The glayew' goal 
is to build a new community from the ground up. Players bid for land, 
construct various kinds of- buildings , hold meetings , vote , trade, etc. 
$16.00; for Id student k4ts ; $28.00 for 20 student kits. Harwell 
Association, Box 95, Convention Station, New Jersey O796I.. 
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Op en Space: juniot high/high school; 10-15 players'; time, 2 ho^urs'. A 
debate is conducted aing>ng groups as to whaT'to do with an avail 4ble 
parcel of undeveloped land. ^ The teacher's guide provides a way qf , 
tabulating how successful groups ar^^ at arriving at decisions. $^,955 

Educational Ventures, 209 Coxirt Street, Mi ddlet on , .Connecticut 06^57. 

> ' * 

Planet Management Game : junior high to college; designed for five players 
but can accommodate ti^ to 30; time, optional^ A. computer designed 
stimulation of existing^^conditions on the planet Clarion./ Players make . 
decisions to improve the^^opulation , income, food and environment; this 
game is considered to be one Qf the most accurately simulating existing 
-conditions on a planet like Earth. $1.2.75 ; Houghton "Hit^rin, Co.*, 
110 Tremont St. , Boston, Massachusetts^ ^ 02107. ' * 

Predator-Prey ; ^ junior high/high school; 2-Uplay^rs; time, 1-2 hours. Game 
includes survival, food chains, _food yebs and ^olo^ical balance. Each 
person tri.es 'to be the b6st predator possibl^e and then t-races the changes^ 
in the predator and prey populations under (S^fferent circumstances . $6.00; 
Urban Systems, Inc. , 1033. Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, ^Massachusetts 

102138. ^ 1 ' . 

The Pollution Game : junior high to college; 25-30 players; time, 1-3 hou^s . 
Students play government of ficials ,. manufacturers, and workers, and community 
citizens. Student workers produce paper airplanes during a work peried, 
^ creating pollution. Manufacturers sell 'planes to the government and 

decide if and how to deal With the pollution. The game is veiy* open-ended ^ 
and designed freely. Published in The Science Tea\:her ^ Oct. 1972, p. 5^2 

Population: A Game of Man and Society ^ ages 12 to adult;. 2-6 players; time, 
2-3 hoxirs . Game involves filling a pyraijiid with just the right balance 
of industiyr^ agriculture, medicine, education, and population . ^$10.00; 
Urban Systems, Inc. 1033 Massachusetts Aye.., Cambridge, Massachiisetts 
02138. T ' / X . 

The''Polluti-<;)n Game : junior high to college;* 2-6 players; time, 1-3 hours 
This is an environmental Monopoly game. It is meant to be played by 
cornpeting. teams of players, tho^ugh it does work 'for ■ individuals . $9.80. 
Houghton Mifflin Co . ,/110 Tremont St., So^ ton, Massachusetts 02107. 

The Redwood Controversy : junior" high 'to college; 15-^5 players; time, 2-3 
hours-. Players act as legislators, experts, and pressure groups. The 
game is based on actual Senate hearings ; El students are given specific 
roles; the others are i^enators. Game points up that- land-^iise problems 
involve ponflicts between ecologicaj, -financial, an'd political interests. 
$7.95; -pfoughton Mifflin Company, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 
021.07. • . V ' . ' 

Smog: junior high/high school; 2-^vplayers ; time. 1-g hours. A board 
giine in#which Students take the role of a cit;^ administrator of -air 
^5ua±itjit^_cor^ on maintaining air iiuality , andl^ also staying in 

a favor able~posI^3!or^^ffiti^-^^^ and municipal growth. 

$10.00; Urban 'Systeis , Inc. 1033 Mais^^huset'Es^Xv Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. _ 
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Winter Wildlife Ecology Game^ ; junior high- players; time, optional.,. 
Students are either 1 or 2* predator species or k prey specie^ which are 
i^nvolved in a struggle f^r existence through the winter. Players move 
by means of dice and^^ spinner or a game board. Game is a good method 
for simulating the conditions of these animals during the winter. For 

^ information. Dr. R. Prosnell , University of Wisconsin, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 5^301. ♦ 

Pprtsville : "high school; 6 per map board, k map boards, per 30 students; 
time l-*l/2 to 2 weeks. 'This ihteractive simulation igame for team play 

- emphasizes strategic thinking and. cooperation by having the students 

build the city of Portsville in three different time periods. Cbmp^onents 
of game are boa/3, manuals, lego modular pieces, map board, map, and data t 
sheets^ Game is an integral part 6f unit 1 .of Geography in an Urban Age ,' 
and cast for 30 students is $139.55. The Macmillan Coii5)any , 866 Third 
V Avenue, New York,' New York 10022. / - ' | 

W.A.L.R.U.S. (Water ^d: Land Resources ij^e Simialation) •: junior high to 

adult; 5-35 players; time, k hovTB to 2 week^ $50.00 Urbex^Affiliates , 
Inc. ^Ik Thurston Road, Rochester, New York lU6l9. 

Pollution: Ne^tiating ,a Clean Environment : juijior high to college; k to 
8 players; time, 1.-3 hours. The game involves students with rple-playing 
and permits them to experience and cope, with trade-offs between personaJ. 
or corporate goals and environmental quality Materials include m^ual, 
board, tokens, role cards, and issue cars. $22^.50 for i"our c^iniplete 
' sets of materials , *in eluding teachers manual and overhead transparencies. 
Instructional Development 'Corp. , P.O. Bojt 805, Salem, Oregon- ' 97308. 

Clug (Community Land Use Game) ; high school and college^; 3-15 players divided 
into 3-5 teams; time, 3-20 hours in 30 minute periods. Players act like 
private enterprise entrepreneurs in buying 'and selling land to constKict 
commercial or residential properties. Game teaches the classical principles 
*of urb-an and regional econgmics. $75.. 00 for complete' kit which, includes . 
dice, board, manuals , play money, playing forms and piepes. Producers: 
The Free Press, Dept.^F. , Riverside, New Jersey 0,8075, and Urbex Affilisttes 
Inc. kjk fhurston Road, Rochester, New York lk6l9. 

Ufsk Dam Action: f An Ecology-Water Resource Simulation ; ^junior high to college; 
20-UO pltiyex*s ; time, about 2-U weeks. In this iniseractive simulation, 
l8 major problems are involved, each having a broad base of alternatives. 
. Problems range from recreational*"* water use to water purity standards. 
E^ch problem reqioires personal-, group, and inter-groirp endorsement, yielding 
over 100 different^ soltuions . Materials whieih- include manuals, role cards, 
playing cards, group axid problem information, cost '$65^00. Instructional^^ 
Simxalations Inc. 21^7 University Ave. , St, Paul, Minnesota 351lk, ^ ; 

T^e Qynasty Game : junior high/high school; k or more players^ in*4-8 teqms; 
time J 2 houl'S or more. Players rppresentithe Emperof^, upper^lass and v 
. lower class so g^Lai .positions in an'*agi*'i cultural society, tPhey make / 
^4edLslQns _re gar dingy soc ial, economic, and polit^a!^ problems in order^ to 



fnove up the social l^dderV Materials include""ma5u^LBY~game fepfi^ ca^^^ds-,- 
and playing pieces. $15.00, commercial game; $30. 00, Educational game; 
Elynasty International, Inc. 8l5 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021. 
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' '^\|^^^:^|^g ^rcti c Islands Petroleum Exploration : upper elementary to high school; ,U-35 
- ' ' ^.t)layers iu k-6 ll earns ; time, 1-3 hours in 30 Siinute per^iods. This inter- 
active pliy emphasizes individual and team competition , as well as coopera- 
' tion. Flayer's represent ^shai^eholders or exec.utirves of an oil ■ exploration 
.^company and lea'^n how to deal with oil and gas exploitation. Materials 
in^clude manual., . dice , cards, playing forms, and game maps. $10.00; 
^ Canada Social "Sciences Servicer, P*0. Box 7095," Postal Station "M" 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, ' • 

Disunia:| junior high to college; 35 pla;j''ers in T teams; time, 3- weeks in 
' 1 hour rbuTids . Game' provides traditional research activities with role- 
• playing in a simulated environment on a neW planet where members _form ^ 
, seyen new states in the year 208?.. Materials are manuals, map, pressure 

^''^ cards, and playing forms.- $10.00 for-35 players; -Interact, P.O. Box 262, 

Lakresi^Le, California ■ 920HO. * 

City Council : 6th to 10th grades; l8-35 players; time, 8-12 minutes in 
30 minute rounds*. Players, take roles of council members and residents 
"Qf a community, making decisions regarding law enforcement ^ pollution, 
- ' hiring of a city manager and other issues. $5.00 from Simile II, 1150 

. ^ Silverado 'Road, La Joll^a, California 92037* 

^ ■ '> , ' * 

■ City Council : " high schqol':to college; ^6-35 plaj^ers in teams ^ time, 2-U , 
«^ hours. Players in roles "of citizens, city of ficials aiid planners seek 

to re-4evelop a l6-black area of high- density* population and poor- . ^ 

4^ ^ quality hpusing. Emphasis placed on ' decision-making, bargaining, and 

compromising. Com?)lete.,set , $50.00; sample set , $3.00; Paul S . ^Aini don \o 
and Assoc, 5^08 Chi cagos Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota '55^^17. 

Dig ; junior high" to college ; ^5-35 players; time, 15 to 30 hours. Players 
are divided into 2 teains v^i^h the t^k of secretely creating typ cultures. 
They write descriptions -C>f- the hypothetical civilizations, stressing ^ 
the rnterrelationship of^culAural patteprns. Artifacts are designed, 
" constructed and placed in t^ie\ground. The other team -excavates , restores, 
and analyzes 'the re^nains of '^h^ unknown culture. $10.00 for 35 pilayers ; 
Interact, .P.^0. Box 262, LakesUdQ, California 920U0. " 

Impact ; junior high to college and management/administration ;> 20 to ko 

players 5. time, 8-10^ ho\irs in 15-30 minute roun^\ A mul'ti-problem/multi- 
group simul'ation. Players represent various civic groups in a commiinity 
who try. to "solve social issues, .power role's,- and social^ status ;V materials 
include manuals ,«^*profile sheets.,^ portfolios., city map, and an 'information 
center . $l60^0d ;.- Instructional 'SiiAulations , Iftc, 21^^ University Avenue 
St. Paul, MLniaespta 5511^. • - fi ^' ^\ 

J Tracts : \junior high to college , community groups^; 12--UC^piayers- k teams ; 
\ time, 2-U hpurs . Teams^^^represent the planning commission?^ privat-e land 

developers , industrial iisers\, and urban l^ousing^ interests. Players ^are * 
' expOs.ed to conflicts Vheti;.land cannot serve "^equally the interest of all 

parties w^ithout* comprcimise -and negcrtiation"'. Materials include' manuals , 
- ^ .scor ing /forms , an d^lan^g. value cahnge forms.. $39.00; Instructional 
- — ' — ' "Simulations , IncT^ 21^7 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota -5511^. 

^- ^ - • S ■ : ■ . ' 
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Spring Gr een Motoivay ; Junior high/high school; 23 to kQ players; time, 
unknowh. This siinuJ.ation emphasizes . the need for cooperation wi'thin 
.'-'ai^conflict-riciden situation. Game familiarizes players wi|th the i • 

V- decision process surrounding a typical community issue such as a proposed ■ - 
super-highway, running^through their village, ' Cost unknown; 
Community Service Volunteers, Toynbee Hali,*28 Commercial dt., London, 
. Ehgla^ 6BR, England: ^. ' • 

World (hme: juniol* high to adult; 3-26 players divided into 1-9 teams; 
tim^, 5 days to 3 months. Players act out roles of world planners and 
environmentaX..de,velopers in'^order to develop a strategy devoted to man's 
survival on "Spaceship Earth." Materials are "lift-off" maiiual, map 
playing board, slides , game tokens. $15.00; Spaceship garth Exploration 
by Design Science, P.O. Box 909, Cartrondale, Illinois 62901."" 

Community Decision Games : junior high, to college; 6-36 players in 6 teams; , • . 
. time, 3 hours in 3 rounds. This series • comprises four .games : Budgets / 
& Taxes , New Highyay , New Schools , and Open Space , each of* which is / 
designed to help players anticipate, unders t and, -and. dear yith conflicts 
over community problems. Materials include instructor's manual, posters, ■ 
decision cards for k games. $U.95 for each ^ame; Education Ventures, ike., 
209 Court' Street , MLddleton, Connecticut 06ii-57. ^ ' - .* 

Outdoor Survival:^, A Game About Wilderness Skills. V junior hi^h to adult; ' • 

" 2-U players or 2-4 teajns; these fine games ; Lost , Survival , Search, Rescue , 
and Pursue are played on one -game board that represents woods , mountains, 
rivers, lakes, etc. Games seek to teach students such outdoor, basics 
as where to^loolj: Sor food and Vat er, what risks to tak-e , and^^^s^ of possible 
support materials. $10:^00; Stackpole Books, Cameron and Kelker St^. , 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105.' 

Population : Jmni^r high/high school; l-^^U players in 2-U teams; time, i+5 * 

minutes-2 h%urs . Players begin with equal resources and compete ""to "save" »v 
the largest population. A population is aaved when its total number is • , 
matched or ex«ceeded by the player's overall accummulation of life-sustaining 
elements (LSE's.) Directional- cards are used ^s chance- f actors . $15.95'' 
. includes manuals , board, cards', and pegs. Meridian House, Inc., 21 
- Charles St ., -Westport , Connecticut '068S0. * ^ 

Sacri fice: junior high to college; '5 to 6O players in ^-10 teams; time,- 
' 1-2 hours. An interactive simulation based on cooperative effort by " 

gindivi duals within teajns. Game helps studeots to gain experienc^^ in ' 
negotiation, presenting views, making decisions., toward the,^oal*of 
understanding the,^comple:jlty of .the environmen^l problems involved. . 
Gtomponents of game\are manual, scenarios, rolq ckrds , playing forms, IBM \ 
cards, pre and post-test^.. $4.95;' Education Venti43!^e, InV. , 209 Court' . " 
St.*, Middlet6n, Connectictlb' O6U57. . . 
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Earth' Cooperate : junior high to adults; 10-30 (possible 1»5) players>i, time, 
30-60 minutes. Simulation game tfiat involves competition and cooperation 
where;players can examine their own. behavior and emotions about physical. . 
goods ^stribution. Materials include beads , shoelaces, objective cards 
and choice sheets, whistle, and instruction sheets. $27.00; without materials, 
$5.00; R. Dlugosz, 2929 N. 36th St., #50 , Phoenix, Arizona 85018. 
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